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“Recognition” in England. 


Tne talk of a ‘‘recognition” of the so-called Southern 
Confederacy bY England and France has lately been revived 
in London, apropos of aspeechby Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, delivered at Newcastle, on the 7th of 
October. The foreign newspapers in the Southern interest 
affect to regard this speech not only as expressing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own views, but also as a semi-official expression of 
those entertained by the British Cabinet. Assuming this to 
be so, we find in it nothing new, extraordinary or disturb- 
ing. Mr. Gladstone affirms it as his opinion that ‘‘ Jefferson 
Davis and the Southern leaders have made an army, are 
making a navy, and have made, what is more than either— 
a nation.” He regards the permanent separation of the 
South from the North, ‘‘as certain as any event yet future 
and contingent can be;” and he anticipates that ‘‘a time 
may arrive when it would be the duty of Europe to offer the 
word of expostulation or friendly aid towards composing 
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the quarrel” between the two sections. This is absolutely cll 
that there is in the Chancellor's speech, outside of that lurk- 
ing hostility towards this country which he shares with all 
Englishmen of the governing class, and which has always 
existed and been maintained by them in a form more or less 
offensive. 

It is a matter of no cOnqseuence what interpretation Sir 
John Pakington or Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, both open 
sympathisers wit) Secession, choose to put on Mr. Glad 
stone’s language, Jt xs not of the slightest importance that 
the former gives it as his opimion that ‘the time has come 
for the Great Powers of Europe to make some effort to put 
an end to this fearful struggle.” It may suit his purpose, 
which is the obvious one of “ giving aid and comfort” to the 
rebels, to look solemn, and pronounce the speech of the 
Chancellor as “‘of grave significance.” It may be admitted 
that Sir Edward Bulwer really believes that “‘ the Union can 
never be restored,” although it is not clear by.what process 
of reasoning he gets at the conclusion that slavery (the sole 
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cause of the rebellion, and, in the language of the Southern 
Vice-President, ‘‘ the corner-stone” of the new political 
cdifice), will not long survive the separation.” 

Admitting that Mr. Gladstone’s speech means “ recogni- 
tion,” and that the foreshadowed period for recognition has 
arrived—what of it? It will in no essential respect alter 
the relations of England t> the controversy She gave all 
the tangible advantages of recognition to the South when 
she accepted it as a ‘belligerent power,” and gave it all the 
rights and privileses of an independen: and friendly state, 
with the single’ exception of letting in Mr. Mason in tights 
and knee-buckles to court receptions. We do not attach 
much importance to the fact that the rebel emissary was 
denied admission at the front door of the Foreign Office, so 
long as he had the run of the backstairs and got the ear of 
the Cabinet officials, all the same. All that England could 
do for the South, of any real value, except declaring war 
against the United States and combining her fleets and 
armies with those of the rebels, she did at the very outset 
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of the war. She supplies them now with arms and clothing, 
builds their piratical vessels fof them, extends favors to 
their Sumters and Nashvilles, which she denies to our 
Tuscaroras, and in every possible way exerts her influence 
in their behalf. 

What more can our enemy and reviler do? Will her re- 
cognition of the South be more than an empty form? Will 
it disband our armies, disable our Monitors, drive B::tler out 
of New Orleans, or- save Richmond, Charleston, Savannah 
and Mobile from the fate which impends over thec:i? Wl 
our soldiers throw down their arms because a “ nigger- 
driver” from Virginia, where the Prince of Wales received 
his sole insult while in this country, shal have the official 
right to offend the Queen with his plantation manners, or 
walk straight into the Foreign Office, instead of followirg the 
more circuitous but already familiar route by way of the 
porter’s staircase? , 

And here we may add, that while the North will care 
nothing for the policy which England’ may pursue as to 
** recognition,” we believe that the South will care just as 
little, particularly after reading Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
wherein he intimates that one of the principal objects of 
England in seeking to effect a separation of the Union, is to 
be enabled the more easily and securely to bully tlie new 
Confederacy—a diversion from which it has, hitherto been 
restrained by the power of the North—and the more speedily 
and easily to abolish slavery, which, according to the Chan- 
cellor, received its support and security from the North! 
Said Mr. Gladstone: 


** T confers it to be my own opinion that it is greatly for the interest 
of the negro race that they should have to do with their own masters 
, and not, as has hitherta been the case, with their masters backed 
hole power of the Federal Government of the United States. 
Pray observe that that has been the state of things 
ng heretofore, and which some persons, 1 think mistakenly, 
have thought it desirable, in the interest of the negro, to maintain. 
The laws by which the slaves have been governed have been laws not 
made by the Federal Government, but by the owners of slaves them- 
selves, while for the orcement of these laws the slaveowners have 
under the Constitution of the United States, had a right to call in aid 
the whole power of the American Union. (Hear.) cau, therefore, 
very well understand the arguments of those who think that it is not 
particularly to be desired, in the interests of the negro race, that the 
American Union should be reconstituted.” 


We regard then, this matter of “ recognition,” as per- 
fectly inconsequent, and destitute of the slightest practical 
bearing on the war, except in so far as it may be a step pre- 
liminary to ‘“‘Intervention.” As to the probabilities, and 
if attempted, the results of the latter we have opinions per- 
fectly clear and decided, which, to use a Gallicism, we shall 
** ventilate” on some future occasion. Meantime ‘ recog- 
nition” may be pronounced an unmeaning form and a ridi- 
culous parade, neither damaging to us or useful to our 
enemies. 








Barnum’s American Museum. 


OLORED TROPICAL FISH swimming in the Aquaria, just 

obtained at a cost of over $7,000, are a great acquisition. 

af are to be seen at all hours. SPLENDID D AMATIC PER- 
FORMANCES daily, at 3 and 7} o’clock P. mM. 
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All Communications, Books for Reviews, etc., must be addressed to 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York. 





To the Literary Public. 


CONSIDERABLE sums have been paid to foreign authors for 
the right of publishing their productions mm this country simultaneously 
with their appearance abroid. We believe that proportionate induce- 
ments will call out, in the United States, talent in all respects equal to 
that which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here; and that in the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne and Holmes the field of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 
as to secure to our readers something truly original and indigenous, 
the Publisher of this paper offers 


$5,000 


for the Best Original Novel, of a length to fill, as nearly as may be 
76 pages of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject and 
scene at the discretion of the author. To be sent in on or before the 


lst of May, 1863, 
$1,000 


for the Best ‘yo Tale, to fill about 26 pages of FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject and scene at discretion of author; 
to be sent in on or before the ist of January, 1863. 


$100 


for the Best Short Tale of from one to two pages of FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, to be sent in on or before the ist of 
November, 1862. 

#50 


for the Second Best Short Tale as above. 


N. B.—Should any of the productions sent in, not receivin 
be regarded as of value for pepwection, the Proprietor of 
will open negotiations with their authors for their purchase. one 
not accepted will be scrupulously reiurned to their authors, with 
wort: actions should 

productions should be directed to FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall 
Square, N. Y., and endorsed “ Prize.” ; J 

aa We respectfully request our brethren of the press, not less for 
the sake of American Literature and Aanerican Authors than for our 
own, to give publicity to the above offer. 





a prize, 
8 paper 





Review of the Week. 


Tue victory of Corinth has been followed up by another, 
if not of equal magnitude, quite as decisive in Arkansas. It 
was fought on the 22d of October at Maysville, near Pea 
Ridge, the field of Gen. Curtis’s triumph of the 8th of March. 
The National forces were commanded by Gen. Blunt, at- 
tached fo Gen. Schofield’s corps, and the rebels were under 
Gen. Hindman. The enemy lost all his artillery, a great 
part of his supplies, and fled pr2cipitately beyond the Boston 
Mountains into the valley of the Arkansas river. The plan 
ofa rebel raid into Missouri from Arkansa® is thus effect- 
ually defeated, and we may regard all at DFS towards the 
invasion of that State at an end. rT. ¢ « 

With the defeat and death of Gen. Sibley, and the expul- 
sion of his rebel Texans from New Mexico. that Territory 
is restored to the quiet control of the National authorities. 
Tlie troops under Gen. Cin»y have been recalled, and their 
place is to be filled by volunteers from California, a portion 


| of whom have already reached Santa Fe. The rebels are 
powerless to make any further demonstrations against New 
Mexico. a4 

An important step towards the contemplated occupation 
of Texas was taken early in the month, when Sabine City, at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, which forms the 
boundary between Texas and Louisiana, was attacked and 
captured by a detachment of the Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, commanding the Mississippi 
Flotilla, has reached his new field of cperations, and is pre- 
paring for the reduction of Vicksburg, and the complete 
opening and patrol of the Mississippi river—a most impor- 
tant object, not only as regards the re-establishment of trade 
with New Orleans, but as cutting off the rebel forces in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas from all communication with 
the rebels in the East. This done, it will be easy to crush 
out all opposition to the National authority in those States. 

As every one with a knowledge of Gen. Buell's antecedents 
anticipated, Gens. Bragg and Kirby Smith, after ravaging 
Kentucky, have been allowed to escape from the State with 





all their.immense spoil of clothing, provisions and horses! 
Buell, on some one of those pretexts which officers of his 
stamp have always ready, stopped his pursuit of the gorged 
and overloaded rebels.at Oak Orchard, and retraced his 
steps. The disappointment and mortification occasioned by 
this last exhibition of his utter lack of generaiship and 
energy, however, is in a great degree compensated for by 
his removal from command, and the substitution of Gen. 
Rosecrans in his place. His‘ retention in command up to 
this time, after the evidence of his incompetence at Bowling 
Green, and of his inefficiency previously to the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing, has cost us nearly all the fruits of the 
splendid spring campaign in the West. As it is, we fear the 
change has come too late, and that through Buell’s measure- 
less imbecility Bragg will be able to combine with the rebels 
around Nashville and recapture that city before Rosecrans 
can repair his predecessor’s blunders and march to its assist- 
ance. Gen. Negley is now there with a nominai force of 
10,000 men, but with an effective force of not more thin 
5,000. With these he has made several brilliant and suc- 
cessful dashes on the rebel forces blockading him, and he 
will no doubt bravely contest every point with whatever 
numbers may be concentrated against him; but he will 
not be able to resist the hordes of Bragg combined wit" 
those of Anderson. Should he be compelled to capitulatc, 
and another disaster at Nashville be superadded to that at 
Munfordsville, the men through whose influence, or at whose 
solicitation Gen. Buell has been so long retained in position, 
will be legitimately subject to the severest manifestations of 
popular indignation. Nor will the Government escape 
blameless from the consequences of its weakness in listening 
to such solicitations, in face of its plain duty, and in defiance 
of the clear will of the people. 
On the Potomac affairs are in the usual muddle. With the 
exception ofan occasional reconnoissance, which never seems 
to result im obtaining any clear knowledge of the enemy’s 
position or purposes, the army lies idle and listless. Dis- 
content and reported insubordination in some of the regi- 
ments are the natural consequence of inactivity. The men 
see with anger and disgust the approach of winter, with all 
its discomforts in the field, with more of suffering and of 
death from exposure and disease than could possibly result 
from half a dozen pitched battles, and they naturally protest 
against the incompetency and want of generalship which 
restrains them from terminating the war. The allegation 
that the army is Cetained by want of shoes and supplies is 
officially denied in Washington, but the pretext will proba- 
bly be kept up, with a show of plausibility, until the un- 
answerable allegation of ‘‘ mud” silences all clamor fora move- 
ment. Already the reporters begin to whisper ‘‘rain and 
mud,” and the refrain will soon swell broad and strong, and the 
country will be obliged to witness the disgraceful spectacle 
of another winter like the last, in and around Washington, 
amidst the sneers of the world, and the redoubled exertions 
of the rebels and their sympathisers. The only apparent 
escape from such a disaster is in the realization of the rumors 
which have been for some days current, that Gen. Hooker 
is to be put at the head of the army of the Potomac, vice Gen. 
McClellan promoted to the place now held by Gen. Haileck, 
who, in turn, is to be transferred to his old department in 
the West. And all the people, thankful for any change 
which may be for the better, an can’t be for the worse, say 
** Amen!” ° 

Common sense and the popular will have achieved one 
victory in the removal of Buell and the substitution of Rose- 
crans. Let us take heart. The time has come when, in the 
language of country advertisers, the people are ‘“ thankful 
for the smallest favors.” 





Sunday Scenes in London. 


Tue pretended civilization of England received a strik- 
ing, but to those acquainted with that country a by no 
means surprising illustration in Hyde Park, London, on 
Sunday, the 5th of October. On the preceding Sunday it 
seems that a kind of Garibaldi sympathising meeting had 
been attempted in the Park, which was broken up by what 
the papers called ‘‘a mob of English roughs ard Irish sym- 
pathisers with the Pope.” Some heads were broken, and 
the Park was the scene of a great deal of rowdyism and 
violence. On the succeeding Sunday, that to which we par- 
ticularly refer, although there was no meeting called, yet 
for the pure love of rowdyism, and the gratification of their 
natural and national brutal instincts, an enormous mob 
gathered in the Park, estimated to number upwards of 
100,000, which, after swaying to and {fro for awhile, finally 
engaged in a general scrimmage. The London papers, 
which always lay every breach of the peace on the Irish, al- 
lege that ‘‘ the disturbance was opened by a body of Irish- 
men, armed with clubs, who commenced hurrahing for the 
Pope, and gyoaning for Garibaldi.” They add that the cha’- 
lenge was taken up by the crowd, and that a number of 
peaceable soldiers were assailed by the anti-Garibaldi fac- 
tion, when the fight became general, defying ail the efforts 





of the police at intervention, and only terminating with the 
approach of darkness. Before its close, it is said, there 
were over 200,000 people, more or less, engaged in rioting 
in the Park. Upwards of 2,000 men, women and children 
were wounded. All the surgeons’ and apothecaries’ shops, 
for many blocks in every direction, were crowded with 
the injured participants. The papers announce, with ap- 
parent satisfaction, that the Irish got the worst of the 
fight. 

This is a specimen of England in the 19th century! This 
is how the Sabbath is kept in the Metropolis of the British 
Empire—that moral centre which pretended to be struck 
aghast at the wholesome proclamation against indecent 
women, made by Gen. Butler in New Orleans! It is agreat 
pity that London could not be subjected to the regimen of 
control by Gen. Butler for a few weeks. We will engage 
to say that under his administration there would be no 
bloody Sunday riots in Hyde Park. . 








800,000 Conscripts, and What are We to Do with 
Them ? 


In May peremptory orders were issued by the Govern- 
ment to stop recruiting, under the allegation that we had all’ 
the men in the field that we required. In July, after the loss 
of between 50,000 and "80,000 by battle and disease on the 
Peninsula, the nation was startled by a call, breathing of 
panic, for 300,000 volunteers ‘‘ for three years or the war.” 
This was soon followed by another call, a compound of spas- 
modi: energy, bravado and fear, for 300,000 njne months 
men, to be raised by volunteering or conscription. There 
was, in all tli's. an evident trace of the Chinese notions of 
war, among the first of which is a belief in frightening an 
enemy by an exhibition of numbers—just as though 1,000 
men well educated in war, well armed, and, above all, well 
led, were not worth twenty times that number, hastily 
gathered by conscription, and thrust into camps or forced 
into: battle, an ineffective and cumbrous mass, to be deci- 
mated by disease, or slaughtered like sheep, and only con- 
tributing, under the heading of ‘‘ killed, wounded and prison- 
ers,” to swell the triumph of the enemy! 

There is only one possible rational explanation of the call 
for 300,000 conscripts. That call can only be exempted 
from characterization as idiotic, except on the assumption 
that the men to be raised under it were to be used in the 
duty, by no means unimportant, of holding the ground 
which might be gained, or as Mr. Lincoln phrases it, ‘ re- 
covered,” by the regular army of ‘‘ three years and the war” 
men, on whom alone reliance could be had for effective offen- 
sive operations. It is equally clear, on the hypothesis of an 
intelligent purpose in making the call for these nine-months’ 
men, that the Gove ment contemplated an active fall cam- 
paign; in fact, that it had deiermimed “ to break the back of 
the rebellion” befor the setting in of winter. For it is in- 
conceivable that it should have been so hopelessly stupid as 
to think of calling 36),000 mea into its service for nine 
months, five of which, during the win 2r, would, from neces- 
sity, be spent in camp, with all the consequences of suffer- 
ing, disease and deati, and at frightful cost to the treasury, 
merely for the sake of discharg*1¢ and paying what remained 
of them on the opening of summer, avd just when they 
might possibly be of use. 

Leibnitz says, ‘‘ there is nothing without a cause,” and, as 
we have said, there must have been a purpose in calling for 
these 300,000 nine months’ conscripts. That purpose we 
have indicated, so far as it is capable of a rational indication. 
But meantime the autumn has come and nearly passed, 
The active fall campaign, which the Government evidentiy 
intended and looked for, and in which the nine months’ con- 
scripts were to perform the part of garrisons for the anvici- 
pated conquered territory, while our victorious le zions 
pushed onwards to the Gulf—that decisive campaign, bril- 
liant in design and glorious in anticipated results, has not 
been carried out according to the programme. The victors 
of South Mountain and Antietanr rest, and have rested for 
many weary weeks within a few miles of the scenes of their 
triumphs— weighed down by a load of Incapacity or Treason, 
which the life of the nation cannot much longer bear. This 
Incapacity, or whatever else it may be, has defeated the 
plan which the Government evidently had in view in July, 
It is now November. A week, or it may be three weeks 
(brief, fleeting weeks!), intervene between the time we 
write and the season longed-for by incapable Generals, and 
prayed for by trembling rebels, when any important military 
operations east of the Alleghanies will become impossible, 

The question now arises: “‘ The obvious object of raising 
800,000 conscripts for nine months having been defeated, 
is it wise to proceed with the conscription?” Is it wise to 
put 300,000 men into winter quarters, where the elements 
of war, from the circumstances of the case, can only be im- 
perfectly learned, at fearful risks to health and life and at 
an incalculable cost to the Treasury, and where they must, 
from necessity, remain for five months in inactivity before 
they can possibly be made available in the fleld—five months 
out of the nine during which they are required to serve? 
Suppose all these men are raised; they cannot be made avail- 
Able before May or June, when they will have only from 3v to 
90 days to serve, and by their release at the end of that time, 
weakening, if not paralyzing our army at preciseiy the .ime 
best fitted for active operations at the outset of the summer 
campaign! To do so will ouly be to give our commandcrs 
that excuse for inaction, of which they are ard have been 
only too eager to avail themselves. 

We favor the system of conscription, aud only regret 
that it was not earlier adopted, to the exclusion of the 
vicious system of bounties to volunteers. It is the only sys- 
tem by which a people liable to be involved in war can pro- 
tect its existence; it is justantleconomical. We hope never 
to hear of a call for another volunteer. The arms-bearing 
portion of the people is the Nation’s capital, on which it lias 
the right dnd ought to draw as necessity requires. But we 
do object to this autumnal conscription for the brief period 
of nine months—five of which will be useless, deadly and 
costly. Let it be for a year, or, better still, let it be from 





the Ist of April, 1863, to January Ist, 1864, Common sense» 
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economy and a decent regard for human life point to some 
such modification of an order issued with reference to 
circumstances and purposes which time and military im- 
becility have overruled and defeated. 

We have but one word more. The Government may con- 
template » winter campaign. But as it does not appear to 
contemplate a change in commanders, it is perfectly obvious 
“to the meanest intelligence,” that no winter campaign 
will take place. Our iron-clads may make Wilmington, 
Charleston, Mobile and Galveston uncomfortable, and we 
have no doubt Com. Porter will finish the work which Foote 
commenced, and really open the Mississippiriver. Perhaps 
Rosecrans, if he be not immediately replaced by some great 
military genius like Buell, may inconsiderately disturb the 
rebel repose in Mississippi and Alabama; but beyond that, 
we have small faith in hearing anything, all through this 
dreary winter, except the cheering and noyel (!) announce- 
ment that ‘‘ Allis quiet on the line of the Potomac!” 








A Divided North. 

Tne recent elections have shown that the attempt to 
revive old party lines. ~vhich, during the first year of the 
war seemed wholly ob...crated, has been largely successful 
How far this result may prove to be fortunate or unfortun- 

te remdins to be disclosed. It may have the effect to 
check somewhat the arbitrary assumption and exercise of 
extraordinary powers, which have been too often and too 
lightly made by the Executive officers of the Government 
during the past year, and it may, in other respects, have 
the good effects of “‘ a healthy opposition.” This remains 
to be seen. The sole result, however, thus far apparent, 
has been to inspire the rebels with new life and new hopes. 
Their papers already exult with demoniac glee over what 
they regard as ‘‘ a divided North.” The Richmond Zzami- 
ner exclaims joyful’, ‘* Northern unity is ended! For the 
last two years there) . been but one party inthe United States. 
This fatal fact has cuused the death of men ~by the hundred 
thousand. * * Buy THIS UNITY IS DEAD, AND THIS FACT 
IS THE MOST+FAVORABLE FEATURE NOW APPARENT OF THE 
PRESENT SITUATION. * * The late political developments in 
the North have a more serious interest than the military news 
of the day, tmportant as these are.” 

Patriots may well distrust the momentary satisfaction ot 
a party triumph, when it is hailed with such delight by 
traitors and the deadly enemies of our country’s integrity 
and glory! 








GariBaLpI.—The King of Italy has granted an amnesty to 
Garibaldi and his followers, with the exception of those soldiers who 
left the regular army to joia him. Five of these have been tried and 
sentenced to be shot. As regards the amnesty, itis stated that Garibaldj 
says, a8 the decree was addressed to persons who were considered as 
guilty, and as his conscience acquitted him of guilt, he disdained to 
accept the amnesty on such terms, and reserved to himself the right of 
protesting against it, 
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CENTRAL Park.—Our readers will be able to form some 
idea of the extent to which the great Metropolitan Park is used from 
the following statistics. On Saturday last, no less than 21,026 pedes- 
trians, 531 equestrians, and 4,378 carriages entercd the Park on that day, 
making a tota) of nearly 40,000 visitors in oneday. The new music pavi- 
liov, a structure of great beauty, is approaching completion. The 
music, the gondola and other boats, the lake and the gay throng of visit- 
ors, combine to make the Park a scene of beauty which is rarely sur- 
passed, 





Tur LONDON Exursition.—The so-called ‘* World’s Inter- 
national Exhibition,” in London, has proved a failure in every sense. 
The building is a hideous monstrosity, and while the expense of “ get- 
ting it up” has been much greater than was the affair of 1851, the receipts 
have been considerably less. The building, or the materials that com- 
pose it, will have to be sold to pay the contractors, and the whole affair, 
which cau only be compared to a gigantic advertising van, will very 
soon be forgotten. Among the disagreeable, and we may add disgrace- 
ful, revelations connected with it, in its later days, is the story of a cer- 
tain “‘son of an Earl,” who obtained $10,000, and now claims $5,000 
more, for exercising his,“ influence” in getting the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition to award the contract for building it to the Messrs. Veil- 
lard, The story will probably come out in full before a law court. 
Altogether, the Exhibition was an abject failure and infected through- 
out by bribery and corruption. We shall not be surprised to hear that 
the prizes were awarded to the “ highest bidder.” ” ; 





Exports From New Yor«.—The export clearances of 
domestic produce at New York, for the week ending October 25, as re- 
ported at the Custom House, amounted to over $5,000,000. This is the 
first instance in the history of the port of New York that so large a 
weekly export of $5,000,000 has been reached, exclusive of specie. Com- 
pared with this time last season, when the movement was unusually 
heavy, and with the same week in 1860, the following is the comparison: 


1860, 1861. 1S62, 
For the week......+. «+ $2,072,047 $3,815,470 $5.077 436 
Previously reported .. 75,434,204 101,336,116 113,962,601 





. —r———_ oom 
Since January 1..... «+ $77,596,341 $ 105, 151,586 $ 119,040,037 





Tne Passarc.—The second Ericsson battery, the Passaic, 
is almost finished. The gun-ports are open in the turre-, and the guns 
themselves look solemnly through and forbid any attempt at familiarity ; 
indeed the appearance of ¢aese monstrous cannon, one of 15-inches 
bore and the other 11, and weighing re-pectively 42,020 Ibs. and 15,000 
lbs., would seem to be sufficiently appalling to the enemy if he could 
examine them, without the argument of the 560 lbs. of iron which the 
larger one throws. The other defences, combined with the ordnance, 
will make the Passaic the mst formidable vessel now afloat, with the 
exception of the unfinished Roanoke. 





Turm TexpDER Mercizs.—Gen. Prentiss, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, in a speech recently de- 
livere’ in Chicago, related his experience inrebeldom. Among othere, 
he told the following incident: 

“ At Atlanta, Georgia, confined in a court-house, we perceived a large 
procession coming up tlie street, two or three wagons ané@e great con- 
eourse of men, women and children following. When they were 
opposite to us we beheld some men rise in the wagons and raise their 
eapstous, Wecovnted them, They wereon their way to the gallows. 
They were United States soldiers from the State of Ohio, and were taken 
out and hung within 200 yards of our prison. The rope bruke with two 





| 
‘ 


of them. They were compelled to stand and behold the struggles of 
the other five unti# they were dead. Then they were strung up two, and 
the penalty for doing—what? For endeavoring to get to our lines. 

ey had strayed off, reached to that place, got possession of a railroad 
train, tore up nothing, destroyed nothing, stole nothing, but simply 
took possession of the train. But they neglected fo cut the telegraph 
wire in time; news was telegraphed down to Chattanooga, a force was 
svnt up, caught them, tried and condemned them without their knowin 
it, and then they took them out ofeprison and hung them. They di 
asloyalmen. They died a glorious and heroic death, They died for 
their Government, They were asked to recant before ae were swurg 
off, but they said ‘ No, we are ready; we volunteered to shed our blood 
in defence of our country, whose (rivileges we have enjoyed. We are 
at your service 10 do your biading.’ They weré hung. I have their 
names, 





WHEN the news of the amnesty to Garibaldi: and his fol- 
lowers reached Varignano the General was sleeping. ‘‘ What is it?” 
said he, as he swoke about midnight, and heard an unusual noise of 
talking around him, “ What is it?” “ The amnesty has come.” “Oh!” 
said he, drowsily, and, turning round on his side, he fell off to sleep 
again, 





ANOTHER letter from Gen. Kearny has been made public, 
dated May 18, 1862, in which he said: 


‘‘ McClellan has painfully disappointed even those who expected very 
liitle from him—even me,*who have sifted him from the first. His 
talents for mathematics do not seem to apply in anv one respect. Every 


‘calculation of his is a stupid, sleepy failure, or most artless, yet danger- 


ous risk. “Still, I never expected to find him introducing a want of iair- 
play to those who carry out his fighting, whilst he stays in the rear.” 





A SPRIGHTLY editress, in reply to a correspondent, who 
asks her if she wears hoops, exclaims, “‘ Hoops, indeed! why, we don’t 
wear anything else!” The italics are her own. 





Tue Cause or Srecrssion.—In the rebel Congress, Mr. 
Hill, of Georgia, lately made the following declarations as to the fact of 
Secession: 


“No man found cause for dissolution in anything the Federal Govern- 
ment did; for all declared they wanted to preserve the Union until 
Lincoln was elected. Not against the Supreme Court, that tribunal was 
faithful to the last. Not against the Federal Congress, for there you 
had a majority. Not aganst Mr, Buchanan, par excellence the man 
chosen by the South.” 





LossEs AMONG GENERAL Orricers.—The following table 
shows the number of casualties and resignations among the general 
officers in both armies since the commencement of the war: 

UNION. REBRL. 
Maj.-Gens. ari * eens anh-eee. anp-ame. 
> 


Billed. ccccoccccccesee “8 1 

WNCGcccccccccccecesece & 7 1 3 

Resigned......s.+s208 O 6 1 9 

DOGUNOd...ccccccccece’ @ 6 0 0 

Relieved.....s.ssse0.5 O 0 1 2 
Total ..ccoccoccre 4 24 4 30 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DutcH West INpIrs.— 
The law for the abolition of slavery in the Dutch West Indie# passed 
the States General of Holland by a majority of 45 to 7. The following 
are the regulations adopted respecting the slave abolition at Surinam : 

“ist. The abolition of slavery on the Ist of July, 1863. 

2d. The owners to receive a compensation of 300 guilders ($120) for 
each slave. 

“Sd. The supervision of the State not to continue for more than 10 
years at the outside. 

“4th. The Government encourages immigration, and offers for that 
purpose, for a period of five years, premiums not to exceed 1,000,000 of 
guilders ($400,000), 

** 6th, Fixed labor to be obligatory on all the emancipated.” 








ORIGIN OF Worps.—Very many words in common use 
may be traced to the names of places where they originated, such as 
bayonet frem Bayonne, France, cambric from Cambray, diaper from 
dYpes, and martinet from a strict French officer of that name, who had 
at one time the regulation of the French infantry. The word carpet is 
from Cairo, where it was first woven, aud éapeto, the Italian word for 
tapestry, so that carpets are literally Cairo tapestry. 





A Pott of the soldiers who have gone to the war from 
Mr- Schuyler Colfax’s district in Indiana, gives the foHowing political 
classifications : 


Whole number of mem enlisted..........++. $600n0866¥ee08 11,¢04 
Of whom there were VOterS.....seceseeseeees suneeeseebiac’ 8,110 
Of these were Republicins,.....ceccccccescecsecvecceseress O125 
Of these were Democeats...cccrcccccsccccccccssscesesescees 1,935 





A writer in the New York Times says, truly, of Victor 
Hugo’s characters: 

“They are too fearfully aud wonderfully maile to be of human origin. 
They walk on stilts with their heads in the clouds, or else burrow in the 
mud like moles. In no place can we walk with them or understand 
them; invariably they are either beyond or below reach. Their atmo- 
sphere is one in which human sympathy cannot follow them.” 





GanrIBaLDI.—We last week published a strange prose 
poem, or poetical adjuration, addressed by Garibaldi to the English 
people. It sounds more like the speeches of Laon and’ Laone, in the 
“ Revolt of Islam,” than any one would expect from a great captain 
who, however romantic his fate, has habitually had to deal with much 
vulgar reality, with cunning politicians and swearing soldiers and 
drunken sailors, and the coarsest muterials of human life, A corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News has described the General’s de- 
meanor during his illness at Varignano ina way that renders this 
strange rhapsody to England more intelligible. He seldom reads, it is 
said, and seldom speaks, but lies there in an attitude of perfect tran- 
quillity and serenity, with eyes half-closed and a dreamy air of rest, 
though never without a word of cheerful thanks for every service. The 
languor of convalescence is the very mood for reverie, and Garibaldi 
has always been by nature a dreamer—his audacity fed on those great 
visions which substitute ideal shudows in the place of men and nations, 
and sometimes, in rare cases such as this, may also help a man to trans- 
late the ideal shadows of his own mind into the daily life of men and 
nations, 





SCHEDULE OF INTERNAL REVENUE Stamps.—The follow- 
ing schedule has just been issued at the Office of Internal Revenue, and 
will be found of great convenience to the business public. All of these 
stamps are now ready for delivery :" 


“ Agreement stamns,5 cents eich. Bank check (sight draft or order), 
2centseach. Inland bill of exchange (draft or note) of $20 to $100, 5 
cents each; exceeding $100 to $200, 10 cents ; $200 to $350, 15 cents ; $350 
to $500, 20 cents; $600 to $750, 30 cents; $750 to $1,000, 40 cents; $1,000 
to $1,500, 60 cen.s; $1,500 to $2,500, $1: $2,500 to $5,000, $150. Foreign 
bill of exchange, draft or note, 3 cents; $150 to $250,5 cents; $250 to 
$500, 10 cents; $500 to $1,000, 15 cents; $1,000 to $1,500, 20 cents; $1,600 
to $2,250, 30 cents; $2,250 to $3,500, 50 cents; $3 500 to $5,000, 70 cents; 
$5,000 to $7,500, $1. Bill of lading, 10 cents. Express, 1, 2 and 5 cents. 
Bond, 50 and 25 cents. Certificate, 2,5, 10 and 25 cents. Charter party, 
$2,$5 and $10. Contract, 10 cents. Conveyance, 50 centy, $1, $2, $5, 
$10 and $20. Telegram, 1 and 3 cents. Entry of goods, 25, 50 cents, and 
$i. Policy of insurance, 25, 50 cents and $1. Lease, 50 cents and $1. 
Manifest, $1, $3 ar dg¢5. Mortgage, 50 cents, $!, $2, $5, $10 and §'5. 
Passage ticket, 50 cents and $1. Power of attorney, 10, 25cents and $1. 
Probate of will, 50 cents, $1, $2, $5, $10 and $20. P otest, 25 cents. 
Warehouse receipt, 25 cents. Legal document, 50 cents. Proprietary 
stamps (medicines, perfumery, etc.) 1,2,3 and4cents, Playing cards, 
i, 2, 3, 4 and 5 cents, 





Tue manufacture of paper from the leaves of Indian corn 
is becoming extensive in Austria. The paper is said to be tougher than 
any ordinary paper made from rags, while it is almost wholly free from 
silica, which makes paper produced from straw 80 brittle, 





ELEVEN REBELLIONS IN THE UNITED States.—Since the 
organization of the Federal Government 11 attempts have been made 40 
resist its authority. The first was in 1782—a conspiracy of some of the 
officers of the Federal army to consolidate the 13 States into one, and 


confer the supreme power upon Washington, The second in 1787, ealled 
Shay’s insurrection in Massachusetts, The third in 1794, called the 
Whisky insurrection of Pennsylvania. The fourth in i814, by the Hart- 
ford Convention. The fifth in 1820, on the question of the admission of 
Missouri into the Union. The sixth was a collision between the Legis- 
latnre of Georgia-and the Federal Government, in regard to the lands 
given to tiie Creek Indians. The seventh was in 1830, with the Choro- 
kees in Georgia. The cighth was the memorable nullifying ordinance 
of South Carolina, in 1832. The ninth was in 1842, in Rhode Island, be- 
tween the Suffrage Association and the State authorities’ The 10th was 
in 1856, on the part of the Mormons, who resisted the Federal authori- 
ties. The 11th is the present attempt at Secession. 


How To Beat THE Enemy. —What are the reans we must 
adopt in order to beat the enemy? The moral forms are invincible de- 
termination, self-sacrifice, a never-failing alacrity in duty, and a prompt 
use of every means that can attain it. He marches without baggage, 
without shoes, without medicines, enduring hardship, cold, rain and 
wont of sleep. Phose who are to beat him must do the same. If the 
laws of military life are set at naught by the enemy we must ignore 
them also. He doubles like a fox, with untiring energy and skill. 
Quick apprehension and quicker movements on our part are necessary 
to catch him. He audatiously marclies into our territory, trusting for 
food vo the ; en curn growing upon its summer stalks, and green 
apples from chance orchards on his route. Invade his territory thus, 
leaving the tens of thousands of baggage wagons behiud. The Ro- 
mans rightly named them impedimenta, and Napoleon called them 
embarras. Baggage is pleasant, but those who neod it cannot fight 
those who do not. 





Tue Richmond Zraminer of a late date says it is pro- 
posed in some parts of the South to make a forced conscription of slaves 
for purposes of labor, and it adds: “‘ As the war originated, and is car- 
ried on in great part for the defence of the slaveholder in his property, 
rights, and the perpetuation of the institution, he ought to be first and 
foremost in aiding, by every means in his power, the triumph and suc- 
cess of ourarms. ‘The slaveholder ought to remember that for every 
negro he thus furnis‘yes he puts a soldier in the rankg.” 


THE Great Necessiry.—Our gallant troops are clamorous 
for advance; the Government desires it, and the preparations which 
have been making for it surely must now be fully perfected. We have, 
or ought to have, means for a decisive battle. History should have to 
‘ecord that in the autumn of 1862, not far from the Potomac, on or near 
the ground of ite first hydra manifestations, the great American Rebel- 
lion was crushed and destroyed, Shall this be done? Humanity de- 
mands this speedy solution. Bleeding men, suffering families, bereaved 
wives, orphan children, wasted lands, an inflated currency, comfort at 
home, respect abroad—all cry aloud for an immediate, vigorous, irre- 
sistible advance on all points, to put an end to this atrocious rebellion, 
at whose door lies the long catalogues of sufferings and sorrows just 
mentioned, and whose death alone will end them, 








BaGGInG THE ReBets.—People are getting tired of so 
much talk about bagging rebels. Our forces are always about jo bag 
rebels, but don’t bag them. The promises come duly off, but the bag- 
ging doesn’t. When Lee’s forces crossed the Potomac into Maryland, 
it was published everywhere that our army would bag the whole of 
them, but it didn’t. When Stuart's cavalry more recently made a bold 
dash 200 miles through Maryland into Pennsylvania, the country was 
vehemently assured that we shouid bag every man of them, but we 
didw’t. When Gen. Hill, afew days ago, madea grand rush into Frank- 
fort, Ky., scattering Morgan's guerillas, we were cheered with the de- 
claration that he could bag the Jast man of them, but he couldn’t, 
When Bragg retreated after the battle of Cha) lin Hills, we were all ex- 
hilarated with the intelligence that Buell, Gilbert and Granger were on 
all sides of him hemming him in, and that they would bag him just as 
certainly as he lived, byt they did nothing of the sort. When we hear 
of rebel troops being completely “‘ hemmed in,” we can hardly help re 
sponding—‘‘ahem!” As for bags, the rebels generally give us the bag 
to hold, but not with themselves in it. 





ABUSE OF CONFIDENCE.—It now appears that the letter of 
Gen. Scott to Mr. Seward, read by Mr. John Van Buren ata late Sey- 
mour meeting, was made public without the cognizance or permission 
of either Gen. Scott or Mr. Seward. The too common and disgraceful 
practice of using private letters without authority is rendered all the 
more conspicuous in the case of Mr. Van Buren, who is no ignorant 
stump-whanger, on whose behalf could be used the plea that “ the poor 
devil knew no better,” buta man who has mingled widely with the 
world sénce his youth, and knows perfectly well that he was “ guilty of 
conduct uubecoming a gentleman” in making such use as he did of the 
letter of Gen. Scott. Weare the more surprised at the conduct of Mr. 
Van Buren when we recall to mind the mortification which he ought to 
have experienced, some years ago, when some of his own private cor- 
respondence was published by the notorious Mackenzie. The question 
how Mr. Van Buren got possession of the letter remains unanswered, 
but a correspondent of the Herald indicates a possible, if not the proba- 
ble, channel through which it reached his hands: 

“ It is well known here that this letter was one of Gen. Scott’s hob- 
bies. He always kept a copy of it in the drawer of his desk. He was 
proud of it, and read it on almost ail occasions to his visitors. His 
pride in this respect was so well known, that whoever desired to con- 
ciliate him asked for a copy of that leticr. ‘There are numerous copies 
of it in existence. The two ladies who upon a memorable occasion 
wove chaplets around the brow of the old hero, and who have fi 
conspicuously in photographic pictures, have copies of it; ani nearly 
every lady who was wont to visit Gen. Scott would ask and obtain a 
copy. The letter was Gen. Scott’s vanity, He was proud of its pro- 
phecy, and continually talked about it.” 


_—— 


“ Frank Leslie’s MMustrated Newspaper has reached its 15th 
volume, a sure proof that the public éonsider it as the great pictorial 
paper of America, It is now more than ever an indispensable guest in 
every household, being a pictorial history of the times. Its illustra 
tions of the present ci il war comprise every battle and event of impor- 
tance, made from authentic sketches by his Special Artists, aud are 
indeed the only reliable ones published. Its editorials also are of great 
interest, embracing every prominent topic, which are discussed with the 
greatest fearlessness and candor. To these great attractions are added 
Romance, Poetry and general literature, every number containing por- 
tions of a great and original Romance, besides shorter tales of stirring 
interest. The Music, Drama and Fine Arts are likewise fully and ably 
discussed. $2 50 per annum.”—Deihi(N. Y.) Gazctte, 





Kiiurxnc with Krinpness.—We often literally kill our 
soldiers with kindness. The public ought to know, and the Secretary 
of the Sanitary Committee has issued an earnest letter of advice on the 
subject, that the thousand presents of what are supposed to be con- 
veniences or luxuries sent to our soldiers in the field are not only 
generally of no use or value but hindrances and encumbrances. Mr. 
Olmsted states that ‘‘many hundred tons of such presents are now 
piled uselessly in storehouses and yards, and upon old camp grounds, 
while thousands have probably been destroyed to prevent their fallh g 
into the hands of the enemy, and but a small part of all that have beea 
received by those to whom they were addressed have been of ihe small- 
est value to them except as tokens of the affectionate interest of their 
friends. For this purpose letters and such other small and light articles 
as can be transmitted by mail would have been much better. Larger gifts 
occasion serious practical mischief—men and officers being naturally 
averse to throwing them away, they add to the incumbrances which are 
the chief cause of the excessive fatigue, and thus of the sickness of the 





soldier. Volunteers almost universally, until they learn better by dear. 
bought experience, undertake to carry an exccesive amount of clothing. 
To this cause, and to the excessive baggage of their officers, some of 
the severest losses of the Union forces in the present war are attributed 
by the highest military authority. But even when successful in ba‘tle, 
the attempt to secure comfort by the possession of an unusual amount 
of clothing is nearly always frustrated; the heaviest knapsuck being 
thrown away at the first long continued hard march while the light one 
is retained, and the long and heavily laden wagon trains being cut of 
when the light and short ope is protected.” 
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CHARLESTOWN, VIRGINIA, FROM TH® TOWER OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. NOW USED AS A SIGNAL STATION BY THE NATIONAL TROOPS.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL AKTMI, F. H SCHELL 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE PIRATE SHIP SUMTER. 


WHEN the events of the present rebellion are far enough 
removed to become historic, and we are sufficiently removed from 
the pedestal to see how a man or action appears, the ex-naval 
officer, Semmes, will occupy in the pages of our Macaulay the posi- 
tion of Blackbeard or a Kidd. It is humiliating to think that such 
a man ever wore the uniform of a navy which has had a Decatur 
and a Lawrence. As a companion to our last week’s illustration of | 
the pirate Semmes burning a prize to decoy vessels into his power— | 
a device perfectly fiendish, since its effect will be to deter any vessel | 
from going near a burning ship—we give a sketeh of his former 
ship, the Sumter, entering the British port of Gibraltar, when she 
was abandoned by Semmes, owing to the vigilant blockade of the 
Tuscarora. Having already from time to time chronicled the doings 
of this famous ship, we have now merely to add that a Liverpool 
paper some months ago stated that a Jew merchant of Gibraltar 
had purchased the vessel, which is now employed between Genoa 
and Constantinople. 


THE PRIZE ANGLO-CONFEDERATE STEAMER 
COLUMBIA. 


THERE has been a species of poetical justice in the nume- 
rous instances where the “ aid and comfort’ furnished by England 
for the rebels have fallen into our hands. The spiendid vessels built 
in the Tweed, the Mersey and the Clyde make up a very respectable 
navy, and the stores they held, although not wanted by us, would 
have given additional life to Jeff Davisdom. One of the last vessels 
captured by our cruisers is the Columbia, taken by the Santiago 
de Cuba off the coast of Florida. While she was unloading in the 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, we sent our Artist to make sketches, that the ' 








NATIONAL SIGNAL SIATION O~3 LOUDOW HEIGHTS, HARPER'S FERRY, COMMUNICATING 
SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIET. 


public might really know to what extent 
and how thoroughly the rebels are assisted 
by England. Our Artist «ade sketches 
during the delivery of the vessel, and we 
take this opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Venables, who superintended the opera- 
tion, for the facilities he extended to him. 

The Columbia is a splendjd iron screw 
steamer, of about 600 tons, most admirably 
built, and sumptuously fitted up. Indeed, 
had she been intended for King Jeff and 
Queen Verina, her cabins could not have 
been more beautifully upholstered. Our 
Artist has given a sketch of part of one 
of the cabins. 

The cargo is very valuable. Among the 
articles are the following: One complete 
field battery of eight brass rifled guns, with 
everything appertaining to them, even to 
the harness for the horses. ‘This battery is 
said to have cost $50,000. The guns are 
of Austrian manufacture, and are consi- 
dered to be very fine specimens of Euro 
pean artillery. There is also a very large 
supply of shot and shell for the guns. 

Two thousand stand of Enfield rifles 
have been discovered, all new and in fine 
order, together with immense rolls of 
sheet lead, many very heavy blocks of 
spelter, 400 boxes of tin, and other articles 
of a like nature. ‘ 

There are also 83 bales of blankets of 
the very best quality, worth about $700 a 





WITH THE STATION ON MARYLAND HREIGHTS. 





PORTION OF THE EVCAMPMENT OF GEN. BANKS’S OORPS ON LOUDON HBIGHTS, OVERLOOKING 


HARPER'S FERRY, VA. 


bale. They are “ll marked in farge letters C. S.A. Besides these 
blankets there ure many bales of army cloth and flannels, all of 
good quality, and well adapted for the use of our troops. 

All the cargo that can be used by the Government for the army 
will be taken, such as those mentioned above. There are 
large boxes of dry goods that have yet to be examined, and also 
several hundred chests of tea, a very large number of boxes of soap 
and candles, bags of spices, and other articles too numerous te 
mention. : 

The Columbia was bound to Charleston when intercepted by the 
Santiago de Cuba. 





Mark Trove.—The following story is told of the late Gen. 
Nelson, of Kentucky. Occasionally some of the shrewd privates gst 
and use an opportunity to cut the feathers of pompous officers, which 
always affords merriment to the whole camp. In fact, officers who 
clothe themselves with unapproachable dignity, and say, either by word 
or action, I am General, or I am Colonel, or when slightly riled, by 
G—d Pll let you know I am Captain of se ap A, or B, or C, become 
targets for reaz rank victims. I cannot better il'ustrate this than 4 
telling an anecdote which happened at Camp Joe Holt. L tell itas 
was‘told tome. The camp guards after night are instructed to allow 
no one to pass in or out without giving a countersign, and to retain as 
srisoners those who come from outside to the lines without it. Gen, 
felson came to one of the guarde one evening, just after the counter- 
sign had been given out, and held something like the following conver- 
sation : 


Guard—“ Halt! who comes there’” . . . 

Gen.—“ I am Gen, Nelson, commanding this army.” 

Guard—“I don’t care ad—n ; mark time, march. Corporal of the 
G d No 1,” cocking his piece. 

ee Decmen ing to mark time slowly. ‘‘ YouG—d d—n foel, Pil 
have you p»nished Jike hell,” . 

Guard—“ I don’t care a d—n; if McClellan was here without the coun- 
tersign, he should mark time till the corporal comes, Quick time, 
march.” 

Nelson, swearing and sweating, ‘‘ Let me rest.” 

Guard—“‘ No sirree ; mark time.” 

By this time the news had spread like wildfire through the camp tliat 
one of the guards had Gen. Nelson out at post No. 1, markiog Sa and 
half of the regiment was collected on that side, enjoying the jo e hugely. 
The corporal was very slow in coming, and evefy time Nelgon 
slacken speed, the guard would cock his gun awd « ommand mark time. 

By the arrival of the corporal the General's rage ha‘ 60 far subsided, 
that he, too, began to enjoy the humorous side of the joke 
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COULD IT HAVE BEEN? 


Tae vight was dark, and dank, and drear! the wind blew bitter cols ; 
The sleety snow, with every gust, became more fierce and bold ; 

The yellow gas, through iceclad panes, along the pavement lay, 

And all the glory of the street had passed with night away; 

Tm dabbled heaps, with mud and filth, the cutting suowdrops lie, 
And only cheerless, shivering forms rush bent and hurried by. 


T lxbored on with chosen steps and head bowed to the gale, 
When suddenly, from out the storm, there came a droning wail— 
I stopped like one when spoken to, and listened to the sound, 
And then, responsive to the moan, looked fearfully around: 

I saw a man, who cowering stood, in rags both scant and thin, 
Force mvaning, wailing notes from out a wretched violin. 


4 marvelled much to see him chose so bleak, so dark a place, 
And sought, with curious scrutiny, to peer into his face ; 

A moment’s glance the tale revealed, his staring eyes were dim— 
Afi depths of darkness, light and shade, all were alike to him— 
Blind wanderer on a glorious earth, the sunshine or the storm 
Were one to him when he could keep his aged body warm! 


And so I stood before the blast and hearkened to the song, 

While well-clothed, thoughtless, hurrying men went rapidly along: 
I heard that wretched violin tell all its screed of woe, 

In words as plain as man could speak, to the questions of the bow; 
I heard the story of a life, a life with clouds o’ercast, 

The sighs, the tears, the bitter moans for all the bitter past. 


I once, it said, had friends and home, a wife and children fair, 

A home of peace and happiness, for love dwelt always there; 
And who on all the earth could make a little go so far, 

As she, the Mary of my love, my life’s bright guiding star. 
Then I was cheerful, hale and strong, and work came freely in— 
I never sang a song of woe, through you, my violin. 


When children came to bless our hearth, the neighbors far and near 
Declared they were the best they’d seen for many and many a year; 
They grew so fresh and rosy, and so cunning in their ways, 

That I and Mary stood full oft and watched them in amaze. 

I saw them all—four sweet-faced girls—grow up to womanhood, 

I felt that they were beautiful, I knew that they were good. 


The first that left us, Abigail, passed off one summer morn, 

When all the air was filled with life, the fieids with ripening corn. 
She had been failing many months, but hope held to the last, 

We could not think our darlivg gone until the hour was past. 

It was the first great chastening blow that fell upon my head, 
When Abigail, my firstborn child, was numbered with the dead, 


The next was Hannah, she so young, so thoughtless and so gay ; 

I left. her in the field, oue noon, among the new made hay ; 

Within an hour the girl was gone, they sought her high and low, 
And soon they brought my child to me—oh God! what dreadful woe! 
They took her from the river’s bed, and from her pallid lips 

The fearful death-slime cam» away in slowly oozing drips. 


Then Mary, with her golden hair, and skin like tinted pearl, 
She looked 30 like her mother did, when she me but a girl. 

So angel-like our Mary seemed, 80 angel like from birth, 

That many atime my whispering heart would doubt her of the earth. 
One day it pleased her God t@call our angel to His throne, 

And Mary’s mother and myself were left once more alone, e 


No! not alone, there still was one, a wanton, wandering child, 
A truant from our homely hearth, by false sworn love beguiled. 
We sought by every wile we knew to win her back again, 

But guilty love was strong enough to make our prayers in vain. 
We heard but little after this, but when we did, we p!ead 
With God to take the nameless one, much better she were dead. 


Since Mary, who for forty years 1 never knew to frown; " 
Since Mary, she who shared my cross, has gone to wear her crown; 
Since God was pleased to take the light of day from out mine eyes, 
I’ve pondered on the memory with weary, wasting sighs; 

And oh! I would it were His will to hear my voiceless ery, 


That I might feel the namcless one, once more before I die. s 


The music changed with one deep sob into the tones of prayer, 

So mournfully, so pleadingly, upon the cutting air; 

A woman dressed in drabbled robes went flaunting idly by, 

With painted cheeks and bloodless lips, with dim aud sunken eye; 
She stopped and turned ber illclad back upon the whistling blast, 
And listened with an eager air unto the very last. 


The music ceased, the woman reached toward the blind old man; 

Bho stoo her head, with starting eyes, she clenched her hands an’ 
ran; 

But suddenly, with faltering steps, she tottered back again, 

And stood as though her gasping lips were seeking words in vain: 

A moment thus I watched the two, the man’s unconscious form, 

Yhe woman bent and kissed his hand, then fled into the storm. 

New York, Oct. 15th. J. W. WATson. 








DOUGHNUTS IN CAMP. 


BY MRS. DENISON. 





“WELL, sergeant, we are ordered off day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“I’m glad of it,” replied a tall, handsome soldier; “it can’t be 
much worse than we’ve had it. The men are almost demoralized: 
and as for food, why I’m huagry as a bear myself.” . 

“True, there’s a screw loose somewhere. But some of us wi!] 
care little for rations two weeks from now,” and the’men passed on. 

The scene ch-nges to a Pennsylvania \i!lage, a farmhouse kitchen 
and a pretty, black-eyed woman in consultation with her husband. 

“I know it’s a good deal—pechaps too mueh—but our three-ply 
has been in wear near fifteen years, and don’t you think it looks 
shabby ?” 

‘I do think it looks shabby, Katie dear, and mind, I don’t blame 
you in the least for wanting a new carpet. My imagination has 
gone through those o:d th.eads, t: ying to restore the color, till it is 
almost as much worn as they are. Candidly, my dear, I do think 
you ought to have a new carpet, and here are $100. If you had 
not spoken about the matter, I should have given them to you.” 

“Thank you,” said the little woman, on whom they were be- 
stowed, with something more than a smile, “ how good you are.” 

* No better :han I ought to be, with such a wife,” was the answer, 
accompanied with another kiss, 

“ Oh, fie! rnd here we've been merried twenty years,” she said, 
laughingly. 

“Which makes a kiss all the sweeter,” was his reply. “But I 
must go and leave you te yourself, with that terrible temptation on 
your hands. 1 can almost see you looking in at every poer family 





on your way to town, to sec if there isa’t something that your money | 





would rather be engaged in than paying for a handsome Brussels 
carpet.” 

**Oh, you needn’t fear this time. The carpet’s got to come,” she 
replied. “Ishall keep my eyes shut steadily all the way to town, 
and let Peter drive me, lest my resolution might be shaken.” 

“Very well, mind you do. Gcod-bye, then. I shall be gone a 
month this time. Keep as happy as you can, and have the new 
carpet down by the time I come back.” 

‘** Good-bye,” and she stood in the porch holding back her tears. 
Presently she walked a little way, opened one of the French win- 
dows and stepped into the parlor. 

And a very pretty room it was, handsomely furnished, with the 
exception of the carpet, now getting threadbare and faded. The 
neat oval mirrors, rare pictures, blue and lace hangings and taste- 
ful lounges corresponded fitly with the delicate wall paper of white 
and gold. , . 

“ Dear me, how shabby this carpet does look!” she said, opening 
the shutter and allowing a long ray of light to fall in. I had no 
idea it was quite so bad, for I have looked at it as Charles says he 
has, with the eyes of my imagination, and supplied its shortcomings 
with the colors of my fancy. I think I deserve the carpet for my 
magnanimity in consenting that he should buy those two pictures 
the last time he had a Segoe to spare. But the pictures are so 
beautiful, though!” and she paused before 4 sweet grouping, ren- 
dered aimost living by the touch of a thorough artist. ' 

**1’ll take this carpet for my front room upstairs,” she furthe 
Soliloquised. “By ‘Danaieg and pieceimg, I can remedy all de- 
ficiencies, and it will really make a pretty show there. Mrs. Ellis, 
is that you?” she exclaimed, as turning she saw a sad face gazing 
in atthe window. ‘ What’s the matter?” 

‘‘ Matter! oh, Mrs. Fields, I’m so wretched all the time since 
Thaddy ‘listed. It seems as if I didn’t know what to do with my- 
self. I jest wander round the house like a ghost, and see his image 
in every corner. But it’s adead one. It don’t speak to me, nor 
smile in his own sweet way. Oh! Mrs. Fields, what shall I do?” 
cand a pair of thin hands dashed the tears from the pale blue eyes. 

**Come in here—sit right down. No, not there—in this nice casy 
chair. Let me take your bonnet off—you’re warm and tired,” and 
she gently stroked the gray hair back from the temples: 

** And then the stories I hear,” murmured poor Mrs, Ellis, with 
another burst of tears, “‘ how that they’ve been kept so poorly that 
they’re almost starved to death, and are ordered off in a day or two, 
and hardly a blessed cent to help themselves with.” 

‘* How did you hear that?” asked Mrs. Fields, laying the bonnet 
down, and seating herself in the corner of the sofa; ‘‘ are you sure 
it’s reliable? How did you hear of it, Mrs. Ellis ?” 

“ Well, not from Thaddy. He'd starve before he’d say aught to 
me. He isn’t dne of the complaining sort; never was. I used to 
wish he’d speak up like other lads; but no, he was always with his 
mother, andhe knewed her trials, and thought her heart was full 
enough, maybe.” : 

‘‘T think he had spunk enough, at any rate; he enlisted,” said Mrs. 
Fields, with some excitement of manner. ‘ Yes; I am sure your 
Thaddy is brave, and you ought to be proud of him.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replicd Mrs. Ellis, half querulously. ‘I'd 
rather have him home to love and do for, than away to be proud of 
myself, for I’m always onthe worry. And there’sthe chances! Oh, 
Mrs. Fields, I do think,” she added, a scb between every word, 
“that if he was killed—I’d never lift my head up again—never. I’d 
want to die. What would I have to live for ?” 

** We'll not thixk of that yet awhile,”’ said Mrs. Fields, soothingly- 
“You must stay with me all day. I'll cheer you up. But about 
this news—do tell me how you heard it.” 

““Why, it came in a letter to George Hughes. Yeu know his son 
went out, sergeant, like my boy.” 

ot 

** Well, that’s the way I got it—not from Hughes, though, but 
Nelly White, who sews forthem. It’s a factthatthey don’t have half 
enough to eat—they’re almost starved; and to think how some of 
them have been lying there for months on that nasty food, crackers 
and pork. I’m poor, I know; but Thaddy was always used to better 
chan that. Oh, Mrs, Fields, I wake up in the dead of the night, 
and it seems as if I should go crazy. I'd sell the house I live in if I 
only owned it, or I’d raise money on it some way, just to feed those 
poor fellows. I think Government is mean and stingy. I do so.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Fields, quietly, “‘ we mustn’t accuse Govern- 
ment. In all probability it’s an oversight, not intentional neglect. 
You run upstairs, Mrs. Ellis, and sit with Addy; I'll put on my 
bonnet and go over to Hugies. I’d like to knew all about it.” 

The grocer was dusting his counter and setting aside sundry 
packages of brown paper. He was an undersized, fat man, with a 
white apron and a shiny face, and a remarkable faculty of touching’ 
the roots of his hair with the bushy tips of his eyebrows. He 
managed that little feat dexterously as he caught sight of Mrs. 
Fields, , 

“Well, madam? Good-morning—gladtosee you. Oh, Charley’s 
letter!” he added, as Mrs. Fields explained her mission. “ Well, 
yes, the privates, poor things, do seem to suffer. Fact is, they’re 
out of money and almost out of provisions. Bad thing, this soldier 
life. I wish I was a rich man, Mrs. Fields, I’d do somethine for 
them. Unfortunately, I’m not a rich man, and I believe I’ve done 
about all I can do.” 

Forestalling all charitable demands, clearly. Mrs. Fields felt so, 
as she turned away with the remark, that she wasn’t rich, either, but 
she couldn't see a soldier, who was fighting for her, suffer, if it took 
the last cent she had. The grocer lifted his eyebrows higher than 
before, and vowed that Mrs. Fields was a queer little body. 

Back marched Katie Fields, red with her walk and vexation. She 
would not look at the carpet, but went straight by into her cosy 
sitting-room, and there fell into a brown study. Presently the silence 
was broken by a light footfall. Mrs. Fields started and looked up. 
It was only a soft-eyed, golden-tressed girl, folds of white linen 
thrown over her arm, needle and cotton in hand. How pretty she 
looked, standing there, in the fawn and white gingham, snowy collar 
and cufts ! : 

“Oh, Addy! Where’s Mrs. Ellis? I’d forgotten her. What will 
she think ?” 

**Gone home,” said the girl, briefly, seating herself. ‘I saw you 
coming across the lot, and thought you’ seemed worried.” 

**But why didn’t she stay?” queried Mrs. Fields, with nervous 
earnestness. ‘I thought she’d stay ang we'd comfort her.” 

**She was so uneasy—she couldn’t sit still. Said she must be 
walking. She wasn’t happy at home; she wasn’t happy abroad.” 

“* Poor thing!” said Mrs. Fields, absently, and fell into another fit 
of abstraction. 

** Mother,” said Addy, sewing vigorously, “‘I’d get it at Alder- 


sen’s. 

“Get what? What are you talking about ?” 

“The carpet. He’s got such lovely Brussels.” 

** How did you know? I mean, what made you— How did you 
know anything about it ?” 

** Father told me.” 

Sne blushed as she said it, and did not add what Id followed, 
laughingly, that when the captain came back and should say any- 
thing particular. she would have something pretty to look at. Mr. 
Fields was greatly taken with the dashing captain of the 25th, who 
had stopped there, and shown a dedided preference for the pretty 





maid, his daughter. She, however, had other view. «, as we shall see 
presently. 

“ Don’t get red and brown, mother; get a bright fawn and green. 
I like green in a carpet.” 

“Yes, said Mrs. Fields, abseatly. ‘Addy, what cheese is there 
in the house ?” 

“Cheese?” The girl looked up withsurprise. ‘‘ Father sent one 
home last night. There are two beside that. We dida’t need any, 
but he thought we did.” . 

“ And hams; we’ve more than one, haven’t we ?” 

“ Yes, two; and almost all of the one we boiled yesterday.” 

“T shall have to go to work right away, then. Would two barrels 
of doughnuts be enough, should you think? There must be eight 
or nine hundred.” . 

Addy suspended work, and opened her blue eyes to their widest 
dimensions. 

‘“Why, mother, what are you driving at ?” 

“ And our coffee-boiler, which we could take with us, and another 
kettle for tea. I don’t believe they’ve known the taste of tea and 
coffee for months, poor fellows!” 

“ Mother, what do you mean ?” queried Addy, rising in her seat, 
a look of concern clouding her fair features. 

“ Why, my dear, didn’t poor Mrs. Ellis tell you about the 26th ?”” 

“The 26th! no.” Addy turned pale. ‘‘ What is it about the 
26th? Are they ordered away ?” 

“Yes, child, and they are almost starving. Our noble Pennsyl- 
vania boys! They’ve only had half rations, and of the poorest 
kind, for months.” 

“Oh, mother !” 

“ Yes, it’s shamefully true.” 

“ But what can we do? We are twenty miles from them.” 

“Do? T’lltell you what we can do. Put on your pastry-apron 
and get ready for work. It will take us all the afternoon to fry 
doughnuts. Ishall order bread to-night from the baker, fifty of his 
largest loaves. We'll boil the hams while we are frying the dough- 
nuts. Let me see. There are two loaf cakes in the house; they 
shall have them, and tea and coffee enough for one good jubilee, if 
no more,” 

‘‘ But how shall we get them there >” 

“Why, bless me, child! haven’t we two horses? and can’t I drive 
one in the chaise, and Peter the old cart with everything in it? I 
guess we could stow away enough to feed a regiment, for once.” 

“ All right, mother. But, dear me, think of the roads. Horrible!” 

“ Yes, and over roads as horrible think of our poor soldiers travel- 
ling, footsore, weary and hungry.” : 

“ Poor fellows! they can’t ride when they want to. Well, let’s go 
to work. It will take all the flour in the house.” 

“ Plenty more where that came from,” was the quiet reply. 

Brown, crisp and tempting, the rolls, and twists, and squares, and 
rounds, and hearts accumulated, till every earthenware dish in the 
house was turned into a smoking and savory pyramid. Addy flew 
about, laughing, singing and crimson with exertion. Baskets and 
boxes were added and indefatigably filled, until, finally, Peter brought 
in the clean flour-barrels, and they “dumped” the doughnuts in, 
The two women surveyed their work. They bent over it, inhaling the 
fragrance and picturing to themselves the joy of the morrow. 

“ Mother,” said Addy, the next morning, when they were ready 
for their drive, and the edibles were packed in the wagon, “ shall you 
buy the carpet before you come back ?” 

“Don’t talk to me about carpets,” said the little woman, as she 
superintended the placing of sundry jars of butter, and pickles, and 
preserves. “There, now, w® are ready.” 

Addy’s heart misgave her for the moment, but she knew. her 
mother too well to say more, and the two were soon on their journey, 
the wagon following. 

The roads, always bad, now, owing to late heavy rains, were in 
their wofst possible state. The horses went at times fetlock decp 
in slush and mire, and through gullies filled with water. Ada and 
her mother were well sprinkled with mud when, weary, heated and 
uncomfortable, they arrived at their destination. 

As they came in sight of the camps Addy's heart beat quicker, 
Handsome, manly Sergeant Ellis was on guard. His eyes sparkled 
at sight of his visitors; a glowing red went flushing up his cheeks. 
Beyond, the tents lifted drearily; circles of yellow and weather- 
stained points, enlivened here and there, by blankets and bedding 
hung up to dry. 

‘You have had a heavy ride,” he said, surveying the mud- 
plastered vehicle and their soiled dresses. 

“All for your sake,” replied cheerie Katie Fields, her bright black 
eyes shining. ‘I heard that your men were almost starved out.” 

‘“* That’s the fact,” he answered; ‘‘the poor fellows have longed 
more than once for the fleshpots of Egypt.” 

“‘ Well, if they will come this way, they can have them in the shape 
of two barrels of doughnuts and other fixings.” 

‘** Doughnuts!” he exclaimed; a smile of boyish delight brighten- 
ing his face. “ Pass in and give the countersign to the boys. Just 
say, ‘doughnuts !’” 

All over the camp went the cry, “ Doughnuts! doughnuts!” The 
men came flocking at the old familiar sound, redolent of kitchen 
fires and farmer’s fare. 

Hardly knowing what to expect, yet scenting the feast afar off, they 
hurried towards the vehicle; and a set of hungrier-looking mortals it 
would be hard to find. Addy stationed herself on the cart, and began 
taking out the doughnuts by the basketfull, while her mother set 
the little coffee furnace going. What a gleeful shout rang up at 
sight of the brown beauties. 

‘* Help yourself,” said Addy. “ Peter, cut the cheese.” 

“Chaise, is it!” cried a delighted Irishman; “ faith it’s chaise I 
ain’t clapped my two eyes on since I left Biddy’s shanty wid a pound 
and a half in me pocket—good luck to it!” 

** God bless the good woman,” said an old man, the tears coming 
into his eyes, ‘‘and God bless you, young lady. 1l’ve a daughter at 
home that would like to fry doughnuts for h@ old father.” 

From hand to hand the basket passed as fast as it could be filled. 
The cheese was speedily cut. The bread, nicely prepar: d and sand- 
wiched, found eager partakers; and the coffee, well sweetened and 
whitened with-real milk, made many an eye sparkle that was dim 
from depression and homesickness, weary with long inaction. 
Many a cottage-door shone in the sunlight of memory, and the sweet 
faces of wife and ehildren made themselves visible through the good 
intent of that homely cheer. . 

‘* We can’t thank you, enough, ladies,” said one and another as 
they crowded roun@ythe wagon. ‘‘ We'll remember you for this 
many along year. Our wives at home would bless you, if they knew 
your kindness. ’ 

Sergeant Ellis was off guard. 
coffee-maker, Addy by his side. 

“I heard it was so, Addy, but though it wounded me to the heart, 
I cotiidn’t believe it.” 

‘It was some fun of father’s; you know how he will talk,” replied 
the low voice. ‘ Captain Allen is nothing to me.” 

“God bless you! and by His help i’:] come back a captain, too.’ 

“Oh! Thaddy, if you only come back at all.” 

Her eyes were full of tears. How the handsome young sergeant 
longed to kiss them away ! 

‘* It is Loo iate for you to go home,” he said. 

“Yes; we shall stop in the village. Mother had some purchases 
to make. We shall stay at uncle Bob’s. Can't you come up” 


He stood not far from the busy 
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“I’lltry,” he answered, his face shining. ‘‘ We go to-merrow; 
so good-bye, if I can’t come.” . 


Followed by the most fervent blessings and grateful glances, Mrs. | 
| who ma‘te this circuit around the rear of our noble ‘Army of the Po- 
| tomac,’ but 2,999 escuped in safety back to Virginia! _aate. SB... 


Fields and her daughter drove out of the camp. 

“Shall you buy the carpet to-day or to-morrow?” queried 
Addy. 

‘* How can I buy a carpet when I haven't a cent of money with 
me 2”? 

“‘Didn’t you bring it, then! I thought you had it with you.” 

“Daughter, could you walk on a Brussels carpet, and feel that 
these poor fellows were going on a long march with insufficient food 
and no money ?” 

“‘ Why, mother, you haven’t given—” ‘ 

“‘Yes, I have given every cent of that hundred dollars to those 
poor fellows.” 

** What will father say ?” 

«J should be ashamed of him if he didn’t say he wished it was two 
nundred instead of one. If he don’t, then I am mistaken in his 

ature.” 

Addy was a little disappointed, but when she recalled the scene— 
the thankful faces, the hearty and honest blessings, the tears and 
the smiles—she could not find it in her heart to say one dissenting 
word. Besides, the image of handsome Sergeant Ellis was worth a 
dozen Brussels carpets. 

“What a likely-looking fellow young Ellis is,” said Mrs. Fields 
ausingly. Addy’s heart went thump, thump, at this unsolicited 
wwaise, and her mother opened her black eyes rather wider than usual 
when the handsome sergeant called on them that evening. ‘She 
had never thought of the thing before,” she said; “‘ but it might 
be.” 

And it was. Sergeant Ellis led his men into battle after captain 
and lieutenants had all found a bloody pillow. He came home to 
gladden the old mother’s heart with two bars upon his shoulders, and 
before he went back with his gallant boys Addy Fields was his wife 
before man and God. The occasion was graced not only by beau- 
tiful women and brave men, but by the handsomest Brussels 
carpet tH&t could be found in Pennsylvania; and amid the delicacies 
of the wedding feast, a pyramid of doughnuts, deliciously brown, and 
made by the bride’s fair hands, gave token that the wayworn and 
weary soldier would never be forgo:ten. 








The Nose. 


Wary should superior rank be assigned to one feature of 
the human face above another? And why, in particular, should the 
most prominent feature in fact be the one most rigidly ignored in de- 
scription, whether in prose or poetry? Nothing can be more poetical 
than the cheek, and nothing more ridiculous than its neighbor—the nose. 
This absurdity of the nose is a very difficult prejudice to fathom. 
There is no particular ugliness inherent in the feature It is at least as 
characteristic as any other part of the face; and if people die of broken 
hearts, which is the condition in which they are of most use to the poet, 
their noses become quite as emaciated as their cheeks. But thereisa 
rooted prejudice against the nose, which nothing can overcome. No 
one will give it credit for a particle of sentiment. It never enters into 
any ideal, It has no rapturous epithets assigned to it. All the other 
features have their own special set of laudatory adjectives. Raven hair, 
rosy lips, dimpled cheeks, lustrous eyes, pearly teeth—but not a word 
for the poor nose, The lover raving over his mistress’s beauty, the 
poet working out the word-picture of his hero, both pass over the nose 
in discreet silence. Even Milton, bold though he isin breaking through 
conventional restraints, describes hair, and cheek, and eyes, and brow, 
and even wrinkles in his pictures of Satan and of Adam, but no word 
of the nosé¢, Perhaps, if it were put to them, neither lover nor poet 
would wish the object of their admiration to be without a nose; but 
they regard it as a necegsary evil—a,sort of poor relation to the rest of 
the features, about whom the less that is said the better. And the poets 
are perfectly right. Their readers would not appreciate a reference to 
the obnoxious feature, If Byron’s celebrated stanza had run— 

When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 
Pa'e grew thy nose and cold, 
Colder thy kiss— 
no doubt it would have been perfectly true to nature; for it may be 
safely laid down that, whenever the cheeks are cold the nose must of 
necessity be cold too, But still, every one would have felt that, with 
any allusion to the complexion or temperature of that proscribed ex- 
crescence, there was an end of pathos. The history of this mysterious 
feeiing is worthy the research of archzxologists. At what period did 
noses become contemptible¢ That the feeling was not primeval any 
one may see who will refer to the Hebrew original of ‘‘ His wrath was 
kindled.” With the popular feeling on the subject of noses, the exact 
phrase sounds too profane for us to reproduce. 








May Heaven Hevp Us!—Bragg has at last marched out 
of Kentucky, carrying with him plunder unparalleled in amount and 
value by the spoils won by any a: my within this century. He took out 
with him 4,000 loaded wagons, and droves of cattle, horses and mules, 
miles in length, This too, irfespective of the vast numbers which have 
been steadily driven Southward during the months he has been maraud- 
ing in Kentucky! But most astonishing of all, notwithstanding all 
these encumbrances, that Buell was unable to overtake the gorged 
robber! He is reported now to have abandoned the pursuit and re- 
turned to Louisville—prebably to give time for Bragg and Price and 
Smith to combine and capture Nashville, or bring an overwhelming 
force against Rosecrans at Corinth! The stomach of every loyhl man 
in the country sickens at the bare mention of the name of Buell, and 
yet the Government, knowing his utter incapacity, if indeed it be no. 
thing worse, still keeps him at the head of an army which despises 
him, and in a department which he has permitted to be overrun and de. 
vastated by an enemy his inferior in numbers! 

Since the above was written the Government has shown some slight 
regard for pullic opinion and the National welfare. It has removed 
Buell from command, and substituted the victor of Western Virginia, of 
Taka and Corinth, the (as yet) invincible Rosecrans, We trust that now 
this ridiculous apology for a General—Buell—will be allowed to subside 
inte the walks of private life and congenial obscurity. “ Weighed in 
the balance and found wanting!” Z<¢t Buell! With careful study he 
may yet find out what the war is about. 





Tur Monitrors.—Donald McKay, the well-known Ameri- 
can shipbuilder, has just returned from a visit to England and France, 
where he personally inspected the iron ficets now building in those 
countries. In a letter describing them he doubts the propriety of our 
constructing so many vessels of the Monitor pattern, as he evidently 
regards them as inferior to the large vessels building abroad for offen- 
sive purposes. We presum™ Mr. McKay is right in his general state- 
ment; but as we understaud the matter, the Monitors are not de- 
signed as ocean-going steamers, for offensive purposes, except within a 
very Limited range, but mainly for harbor defence. 





POISONING IN ENGLAND.—Dr. Taylor, an expert, recently 
examined in the case of a person named Wilson, accused of poisoning, 
has startled the world by affirming that poisoning is much more com- 
raon in England than society believes. He himself knows of eight 
-eses attributed to cholera in which he had no doubt the cause of death 
was active poison. 





Tne Reset Rarp.—‘‘ One of the Mackerelville Brigade” 
8 published a “private and confidential letter” which he had pre- 
ously addressed to Mr. Kerr, the historian of the renowned Mackerel. 
corps, relating chiefly to the late rebel raid into Pennsylvania, 
°m which we take the following paragraph: 
*You have, no doubt, heard that a portion of the rebel cavalry made 








' a raid into Pennsylvania as far as Chambersburg: but I doubt whether | 


you have heard of the terrible fate that was iu store for them, owing 
*to tie admirably conceived plans’ of the most prominent candidate for 
the next Presidency! ut of the 3,000 men cowposing the cava.ry force 


It doubtless will not be believed by the public at large, but the fact is 
we have only a trifle over 200,000 men in this army; and how can any 
reasonable person expect such a small body of troops to do ayes 
when we have such a large and unprotected Canadian frontier? Ha 

the Governors sent the new levics jorward promptly, this raid would 
not have taken place; or had our Government left te proper amount of 
‘supplies’ for the rebel army in Winchester, there woukl have been no 
occasion for this attempt to get them in Pennsyivania! There is great 
‘want of forethought and judgment somewhere, but our ‘ glorious little 
Mac’ is not responsible for it. This is the third time that Gen. Lee has 
broken faith with our ‘ noble leader’ in ordering raids of this kind to 
take place without giving him timely notice. When will the rebel 
leaders learn to conduct this wicked rebellion upon the well-known 
principles of ‘ strategy ?’” 





Snies ror Tue SoutH.—The Liverpool Telegraph says: 
“* Besides the commissions committed to other shipbuilders by the Con- 
federate Government, which are being pushed forwara with all possible 
dispatch, a large iron-plated ram is being constructed on the river 
Mersey, without any attempt being made at concealment. This ram 
will be of the most formidable character, and will attempt to run the 
blockade at Charleston.” The same journal says that a vessel is lying 
at Liverpool, taking in « cargo of iron plates, destined for plating a 
Southern vessel, which is waiting their arrival at Charleston. We may 
add to this, that the Clyde steamer Iona; lately lost by collision in the 
Clyde, was heavily laden with stores by the rebels when she went down. 
The Davis ageats in Great Britain had just purchased the vessel and 
cargo. 

FREEMASONRY AND THE ARMY.—Mr. C. P. Girton, 208 
Broadway, offers to his ffiends a most perfect assortment of masonic 
emblems and every other description of jewellery. For full particulars 
see his circular in another column. 

DiscouraGIng ENLISTMENTS.—Several blatant simpletons 
have been arrested by Mr. Stanton on the plea that their remarks dis- 
couraged enlistments. We recommend the eminent firm of Brott, Davis 
& Schott, of New Orleans, to our sensitive Secretary of War. Such out- 
rages as those practised by them on the sick aad wounded soldiers who 
came to New York in their vessel, the Cambria, are more than suffi- 
cient to disgust any man with the service. Surely these New Orleans 
merchants must be bitter rebels at heart. Gen. Butler will doubtless 
punish them immediately the news reaches him. 





Tue Drartin New Yor«.—According to official state- 
ments, the State of New York has raised, up to the23d instant, of her 
quota, 83,353 men. The whole number to be raised on the 2d of July 
last, on the two calls for 600,000, Was.....+-...+++- bosscecsocese + 120,000 
Five per cent, added........+..+ 6,000 





Total... 
Number raised...... 
Yet to be recruited or drafted. .......cccccceececerecceesees 42,647 





Among the political aspirants for Congressional honors 
we notice the name of Mr. Samuel C. Reed, who is candidate for the 9th 
Assembly District of the 16th Ward. We congratulate the inhabitants 
of that district, for Mr. Reed is eminently qualified for the position he 
aspires to, having travelled extensively—a great advantage to a man of 
his finished education, polished manners and habits of thought. 
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WAR NEWS. 
Repulse of the Rebels before Nashville. 
On Sunday, the 19th of October, the rebel Gen. Forrest, 


in-eommand of a considerable force of cavalry, commenced crossing the 
Cumberland river. His advance, numbering about 1,000 men, encamped 
seven miles north of Nashville, on the turnpike leading to Gallatin, a 
village in Sumner county; 25 miles north-east from Nashville, Gen. 
Negley, upon hearing of the movement, dispatched a force under com- 
mand of Col. Miller, to intercept them, and on the 20th a decisive attack 
was made, resulting in the rout of the traitors and their retreat in con- 
fusion across the Cumberland river. Among the regiments which were 
especially distinguished for bravery during the engagement, were the 
78th Pennsylvania, commanded by Col. William Sirwell. 


The Second Victory of Pra Ridge. 


Pea Ridge, Arkansas, has been distinguished by a second 
victory of the National over the rebel arms, and the State of Arkansas 
now lies helpless at the feet of the Government. Gen, Curtis, com- 
manding the department of the West, telegraphs to Gen. Halleck, 
October 25, as follows: 

‘“‘QOurarms are entirely*successful again in North-west Arkansas. 
Gen. Schofield, finding that the enemy had encamped at Pea Ridge, sent 
Gen. Blunt with the 1st division westward, and moved towards Hunts- 
ville with the rest of his forces. 

“Gen. Blunt, by maki-g a hard night’s march, reached and attacked 
the rebel force at Maysville, near the north-west corner of Maysville, at 
seven o'clock on the morning of the 22d inst. 

‘ The enemy were estimated at from 6,000 to 7,000 strong. The en- 
gagement lasted about an hour, and resulted in the total rout of the 
enemy, with the loss of all his artillery, a battery of si . pounders; a 
large number of horses and a portion of their transportion and garrigon 
equipments. Our cavairy and light howitzers were still in pursuit of 
their scattered forces when the meesenger left. Our loss was small. 

“Gen. Schofield pursued Gen. Hindman beyond Huntaville, coming 
close upon him, when his forces precipitately fled beyond the Boston 
Mountain. All the organized iorces of the rebels have thus been driven 
nack to the valley of the Arkansas river, and the army of the frontier 
has gallantly and successfully accomplished its mission.” 








NEWSy SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


Durinc the present year six new steamers, carrving 1,754 
tons, have been built at Cincinnati, and the number of steamboats run- 
ning on the Ohio river from that city is 186, of 46,435 tons. The imports 
of Cincinnati, for the year ending August 31, 1862, were valued at 
$108,292,823; the exports for the same period were valued at $76,449,862. 


TWELVE vessels, laden with cotton from India, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 26th of September. Their aggregate cargoes amounted 
to 546,000 bales. One of the vessels curried ¢ 6,006 bales, the smallest 
vessel 3,490 bales. 


Tue Farmers’ Gazette asserts, and proves by figures, that 
one pair of rate will have a progeny and descendants amountirg to no 
less than 651,050 in three years. Now, unless this immense family can 
be kept down, they would then consume more food than woukl sustain 
65.000 human beings. It will be far wiser in the farmer to turn his 
attention to the destruv-tion of rats than of small birds. 


Tue eighth census ofthe United States shows that the ten 
chief cities of the country rank in the following order: 


tee . Increase cent. 
Cities. Population, 1860, én fon oars. 
1, New York... .ccsccccccccssces BO5,O51 once seeees 56°27 
2, Phitadelphia ........++seee0e 5AZ,529  ..ccccees 65°43 
8. Brooklyn. ...cc.ccccccecs Poeece TIERS cccccccess 75°37 
4, DARAIBES oc ccc cgpeccccccccccs DIBA sccccccese 25°65 
5. BOSS ccseccesePeccsccccccccs WZ BIS cccccccsee 29°90 
6. New Orleams ......-ccecsesecs 168,675 ..ccccceee 44% 
7. Cincinnati ....cccscseccccccces 161,044 ..cceccses 35°51 
8B. St. LOWS... ccccccsccoccccccses 160,773) wccsccsees 106°49 
QO. CHICAGO 000 cecccccccsseverecs 109,360) ...seeees + 264°65 
10. Newark, N. J... sccceee wens 71,914) woes sees 8400 


Tue English journals are very conversant with American 
affairs. One of them says that “ Gen. Fremont has been appointed to 
the command of the first army corps uuder Gen. Pope;” that ‘the 
Confederates had captured Battalion Rogue, with four Federal regiments 
and four gunboats ;” that ‘Gen. MeMay has made a specch in Washing- 
ton devoted to the abuse of the English Parliament, press and people, 
and laudative of France and Russia;” and “that the Anglo-Saxon has 
been intercepted off Cape Bace.” 

Tur Empress Eugenie having sent out rich presents to the 
Madagascar Princesses, those ladies received them enthusiastically, 
particularly some hoop skirts, which they now wear outside their 
royal robes. They cull the skirt acage, and mean 80 to imprison them- 
selves as to admit of the bars being seen of men. 


THERE were 206 gas works in the United States in 1860, 





using 519,435 tons of coal, employing 5,221 men, and producing moup 
tiran 4,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas, valued at $11,224,3-0, including coke. 
‘The report stutes that the returns of the gas manufacture were not com- 
plete, and that more than 5,000,000,000 of cubic feet were made, 


Tne population of the Russian Empire in 1722 was 
14,000,000; im 1803, 36,000,000; and at present it amounts to 65,000,000. 


A NEw system for laying the dust without watering the 
earringe-way has been for some time in ration in the Avenue des 
Champs a, Sag in Paris, It consists of sprinkling the road with 
chloride of lime, which soon becomes damp and thereby prevemts any 
dust rising eveu in the hottest day. Besides, itisa fectant. 

THe mint in Philadelphia coins daily about $2,000 of 
nickel cents, all of which are distributed as soon as made; but siill 

are scarce. Where do they go? 

Tue origin of the term “ horse-power,” as applied to 
steam —— is said to have arisen when they began to supersede 
horse mills. tne manufacturer naturally inquiring how many horses 
they could dispense with. 

NeGRO property in Missouri has deprecia’ed, and it is 
said to be poate impossible to sella slave anywhere in the country for 
one-fifth the ordinagy price, while every other species of property bes 


increased in value. je 








PERSONAL. 


Tue Haytian Government has appointed Thomas Madion, 
Minister to Madrid, and Elie Dubois, ex-Minister of Justice, charge 
PVafaires at Washington. 


Bric.-Gen. Geo. B. ANDERSON, one of the rebel officers 
who was wounded at Antietam, died at wey 3 N. C., on the 16th inst. 
He was a graduate of West Point, ard at the commencement of the 
present troubles was a 2d Lieutenant in the U. 8. Cavalry. 


Tom Tums has been duly initiated a Master Mason in 
St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, of Bridgeport, Coun. The Hall was crowded 
on the occassion of the ceremony. 


Mr. Gro. H. Moors, librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, has issued the prospectus of a proposed comp’ ion of the 
“ Statutes at Large of New York from 1664 to 1691,” 


Marsuatt O. Roperts, of this city, has purchased, for 
$5,000, Regis Gignoux’s “ Indian Summer,” and has placed it in the 

vate ery of his residence, corner of Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, where it iy pe ey position beside Leutze’s grand his- 
torical picture of “ Washington Grossing the Delaware.” 


Mr. Joun E. Gowen, who raised the Russian sbips sunk 
at Sebastopol, has been decorated by the Emperor of Russia with the 
Cross of the Order of Saint Vladimir. Victor uel, King of Italy 
has decorated him with the Cross of the Order 01 Saints Maurice an 
Lazzaro, and the Sultan of Turkey has conferred upon him the Imperial 
Decoration of the Medijish. 


A Quantity of lint was exhibited recently, which was 
Breese from linen spun and woven by Mrs. Mvry Witmer, of Man- 
cim borough, Lancaster county, in 1812. Tie patriotic woman who 
manufactured the linen also prepared the lint, and what renders tls 
—— and lint still more interesting, is the fact that Mrs, Witmer 
s acousin of Gen, Heintzelman. 


Bric.-Gen. Epwrn Pricer, son of Maj.-Gen. Price of the 
Confederate army, has resigned his commission to Jeff, Davis, and 
taken the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
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HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


HEaRING something said t’ other day about a ‘“‘ mosquito 
fleet,” our youngest J: ster remarked that ‘“ he supposed the grapplinz- 
irons aboard that fleet were called the galley-uippers,” 


‘I want a safeguard,” said a violent rebel to Gen. Neg- 
ey 4 other day. ‘‘ Hang out the American Flag,” replied the 
zeneral, 


A Goop many of the telegraphic agents appear to be the 
most unprincipled wireworkers in the country. 


By the time the, rebels get out of Kentucky, they will 
probably find that for every horse, mule or bull, cow, heifer, sheep or 
hog they have taken, they have losta man. Whether in that case they 
will consider the balance of tfade in their favor or against them, we 
can’t say. 

Tuenre is a vast deal of disease in the Southern armies. 
Dr. Abernethy said that “all human diseases come from two causes, 
stuffing and fretting.” If the fact is so, the rebel troops must fret tre- 
mendously, for they certainly don’t get much to stuff with, 


Poputar Dances for 1862.—Squad-drills. 


Query: Is not the period of a hasty skedaddle the ‘time 
that tries men’s soles’ more effectually than any other ? 


GENERALS BraGG, Buckner, Polk and Cheatham ran away 
from Camp Dick Robinson to avoid exchanging it for Camp Chase. 


We apprehend that, during the coming season, a good 
many oak, ash, chesnut, hickory and apple trees will bear butternuts, 


Gen. Bisnop Potk is a man of large bulk. But there’s 
nothing lost in him. Every inch that isn’t traitor is hypocrite. 


Tuis rebellion is a very foul business, but we think we 
shall be able to make a clean thing of it. 


RecruitinG depot for the Army Chiropodists. The Corn 
Exchenge, 

AssociaTions.—John Locke tells us of a blind man who 
took his idea of scarlet from the sound of atrumpet. We see that kind 
of thing, rather. A hoopskirt, for instance, hanging out of a shop door, 
always reminds us of the Peel of a Belle. 


Tue “ Wuy” or Ir.—‘‘ The rebel invasion of Ohio,” ob- 
served Jenks, “is probably for the purpose of obtaining its vast sup- 
plies of pork.” 

‘If so,” retorted Fitz Boozey, who chanced to be present, “ this in- 
vasion explains the entire rebellion.” 

** How?” queried J. 

“ Why, sir, it is the pork-war of the whole affair!” 

But Jenks \ould never have seen the point, if our French Contributor 
had not dropped in, just then, and explaived that “in French, the 
— or reasou of anything was familiarly called the pourquoi of the 
affair.’ 


O_Lp Gent (who is green about military affairs)—‘‘ And 
they want to raise another 100,000 men,eh? Good for the rumshops, 
sir, there’ll be so many officers loafing around!” 

Great demand for ‘‘ Les Misérables.” 
for the rebel army. 


Some genius has conceived the brilliant idea to press all 
the lawyers into military service in case of war—because their charges 
are so great that no one could stand them. 


A waGoisn Member of Congress asked a high official, who 
was ridiculing the Government of South Carolina, to tell bim the differ- 
ence between that Government and the Government of the United 
States. The Congressman being to. to answer his ow question, 
said the one was a Government of Pickens, while the other was a Gov-.» 
ernment of stealings. The official disappeared. 





More men wanted 








WE find the following rather extraordinary paragraph in 
a London paper: “Mr. J. E. Quidor, brigade surgeon and medical 
director of the United States army, has invented an insta: taneous bullet 
extractor. It consis's essentially of a metallic cylinder, closed at one 
end, to the other end of which is attached a bel -shaped India-rubber 
mouthpiece, or sucker. Within this cylinder is a tube containing 
metallic mercury, with a valve at its lower extremity. To the upper 
extremity of the cylinder is attached an exhanueter or air-pump. In 
using the instrument the mouthpicce is applied over the orifice of the 
wound, the tube pro one a short distance within it, and the air ex- 
hausted. If the ball is simply imbedded in the soft structure, the 
expansion of the air beneath the ball, which is just in proportion to the 

wer of exhaustion above, Isit from the wound. Should the ball 
Be imbedded in a bone, or retained beneath the tendons, the valve is 
opened and acolamn of mereury precipitated into the wound, which, 
hy its specific gravity, added to the atmospheric pressure above, forces 
the ball from its position and floats it from the wound,” 


A LADY, writing to her son at college, is represented as 
making the following statement; “Dr. Mundy is giving a serics of ser- 
mous on the different kinds of wood used ju building Solomon's Temple, 
They are very interesting, end he has such a flow of beautiful words 
and such wavy gestures, and he wa ly 


gentlemanly, that I have no 
doubt he does a great deal of good. chureh is alwaye full.” 
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SKETCHES OF HART- 
FORD 


National Horsefa'r. 


S1ncE the days of Nim- 
rod, and no doubt much 
earlier, horses have always 
been the most useful of ani- 
mals. Poets, frem the first , > 
dawning of verse, have pee} 
praised them and apothe- 
osised them by giving tu oe 
every poet, as a necessary /\“ Nf 
\djunct, hs Pegasus. Where \\\ N 
‘vould Pindar be without his WYyi 
Olympian games? But we __ ie 
must not wander from our —— 
subject, which is that famous == = 
festival of horsefiesh, the —————>== 
Ifartford Annual National Sow 
Ilorse Fair, which came off 
on the 15th, 16th, 17th and SS 
18th of October. The Special = 
Artist whom we dispatched ~ 
to “the scene of action” 
writes so pleasant and gra- 
phie an account of what he 
saw, that we give it asa fit- = 
ting accompaniment to his = 
capital sketches : —S 

EDITOR FRANK LESLIE— =~ 
{f you want to give dry dew <== 
tails of horses’ names, age, 3 
ete., you must look to the = . 
Hartford papers, since I mere- z+ = ye 
ly ~ in bee Fy voor < - 
to tell you what I saw, whic - —, ge ne ——————— = 
as I oiwed everywhere, is ee eee - —. = 
about all that is worth record- seule See ° of, ~— 
ing, except to the professional a 
dealer in horseflesh, the Tat- ——_ 
tersall men and all that. ‘ aa a irs 

First of all—I did not see 


it 



































KUNNING MATCH OF THE MARSHALS THE STAkyT 
2.35, 2.40 and 2.50 description, double teams, tandems, run- 
ning horses, family horses, and the fastest trotting horses 
of every description. We had a “real good time” of it, 
and people secmed to appreciate it, for they crowded the fair 
rounds deily and forgot their sorrows. Betting seemed to 
lively, for I frequently heard those mysterious exclama- 
tions of 10 to 5 on the gray, or 2 against 1 on the sorrel, and 
also saw a gentleman who was mounted on high shouting 
lustily, “‘ Poole, how much for Lancet? What will you give 
for Prince?” But, of course, I am innocent. A 
The races were agreeably intermingled with the exhibi- 
tion of a few celebrated stallions and their families, of 
which the Torento Chief of ———, with two colts, attracted 
per cieuier attention. Toronto Chief is a large, power’ 
‘ack sta)lion, with magnificent limbs and action, and al- 
he was not matched for racing, t manner in 
which he marched around the ring showed plainly that he 
must rank among the fastest horses of the country. Ash- 
land and his colts elicited also a great amount of admira- 
tion, and indeed, as far as looks are concerned, these colts 
had the advantage over all others. But I proceed to an ex- 
planation of my sketches : 


The Decision. 


After every heat the competitors assemble before the 
judges’ stand to hear the de ision ot the race and the time 
made, watchful attendants are there to blanket the horses 
| ands spore their mouths, and the crowd rushes in from 
a 


» hersefair, if a horsefair means a place where a large selection of 
horseflesh is exhibited for inspection and sale, but I di? witness a series 
of jolly races between stallions, gentlemen’s trottiug horses of the 2 30, 
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FOR THE NEXT RACE, 
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all sides to hear and see. The 
drivers and jockeys are loud 
in their complaints: ‘* Gentle- 
men, I want you to notice 
his running; I have nothing 
more to say—all I want is jus- 
tice,” shouts one. “‘ He struck 
my horse right in the eye to 
break him up,” says the other. 
“TY protest against the sorrel 
horse,” comes up the third. 
But the judges seem to be 
used to this kind of work; the 
decision is soon given, the 
time marked with chalk ona 
slate hanging on the stand, 
and ** Clear the track for Class 
No. 31!” sets the marshals aud 
policemen. to work, who soon 
restore the former order. 


Tandem Téams. 


Amongst the most interest- 
ing and novel exhibitions was 
the race of the tandem teams ; 
two entries+were made, and 
the race was very close. The 
horses in tandem tcamé are 
hitched one in front of the 
other, and requirea great deal 
of skill in handling. They 
make a very fine appearance 
when at full speed, the front 
horse trotting perfectly free. 
Both teams were splendidly 
mansged, and fully merited 
the applause with which they 
were greeted. 

Accidents. 

On the 2d day, during the 
first heat of a race, a sad ac- 
cident happened to Mr. Jarvis 
Joslyn, one of the competi- 
tors; in turning the second 
turn of the track, the wheel of 
his sulky struck the pole and 
overturned the wagon, Un- 
fortunately his foot caught in 
the irons near the seat, and 
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‘ THE CAPTURED ANGLO-REBEL STEAMER COLUMBIA UNLOADING HER CARGO, &c. 
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NAVAL GUNS, AMMUNITION &U, FUUND ON BOARD. 
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the trighteved horse dragged 
paemre | to his xssistance were able to stop him, Mr. Joslyn was 

y though not dangerously hurt; the back of his head dragging 
on the after he lost his consciourness, was deprived ot hair an 
skin; he regained strength rapidly, and in fifteen minutes was able to 
sit up in a carriage aud ride home. After this contretems the exercises 
proceeded. 

Starting the Horses for a Running Match. 


In arunning match.the horses are ridden by boys, barebacked, or on 
little saddles ; the g or ietors hold and start the horses; it 
is a very lively sceue. ows are excellent riders and stick 
to their horses liks and their shrill shouts ring clearly over 
the hum of the crowd, ter,a well-known horseman and 
original character, had the winn ng horse; he personally added very 
much to the general entertai t his dry jokes and cool remarks; 
his horses scem to appreciate him fully, and as he stands at the near 
turn of the track with his loug whip, his horses always increase their 
efforts wonderfully when they pass the spot. 


The Race of the Marshals. 


A shout of approbation was raised when President Vail announced 
towards the end of the proceedings, that an extempore purse of $10 had 
been subscribed to be competed for by the Assistant Marshals. Amidst 
the hurrahs and shouts of the audience they started, on the well- 
known princinle, ‘‘ The d—1 take the hindmost,” and. arrived, after the 
short timeof .-3—4, ina long line, the foremost without hat, his feet out of 
his stirrups, holding on like grim death, and going it like John Gilpin. 


Views in a Carriage. 


Not the least of my emusement consisted in watching the outside 
show. A long and interesting description might be given of the con- 
tents of carriages, buggies, express-wagons and horsebacks, but my 
two little sketches must and speak for themselves. They were 
inade on the spot. 


Grooming the Horses. 


After every het there is a busy time amongst the hostlers,and at- 
tendants. Three or four of them at once attack each horse with blank- 
cts, sponges, towels and scrapers. ‘The horse is not allowed to eat or 
‘lrink, but his mouth is thoroughly sponged with water; he is wrapped 
in thick woollen blankets; the foam and sweat is scraped down with aa 
elastic strip of steel, and his legs are well rubbed with coarse towels 
and with the hand. After this he is walked about and the same opeva- 
tion performed a second time, until the bell rings, and in 15 minutes ke 
is ready for the next heat. 


Gotng Home. 


The Fair Grounds are about two miles outside the town of Hartford, 
and every conceivable vehicle was put into requisition #0 as to convey 
the admiring crowd. As the great race between fastest trotting horses 
(“ Prince,” winner) was one of the last performances, the grounds were 
crowded to the last moment. Omnibusses and express wagons were 
loaded outside and in with men andl women, gentlemen and ladies. I 
chose my seat in a furniture car, which had two seats iengthwise, be- 
cause it brought me in such close vicinity with my fair neighbor with 
the white feathers in her hat, who sat opposite to me, Knee to knee 
we sat and jolted home. Wasn't it nice? " 


>= 


APPLE GATHERING. 
BY JENNIE K. GRIFFITH. 
I LEAN from the door in the south wind blowing, 
And look all the orchard through ; 
I look for the boys, for the boys are going 
To gather the apples, and I go too. 








The sunniest day for days together, 
Such summer on tree and clover, 

That st-nding, as I do, you couldn’t tell whether 
*T was apples or blossoms all over. 


Pink, white a° d gold, don’t they look as if sipping 
All through'the summer from chalices sweet, 

They grew into Spitzenburg, russet and pippin, 
As cheeks bloom to blushes from happy heartbeat? 


“ Boys; are you there?” “ Hi! hitlo!” is the answeg, 
Sung through their hands as from distance immense. 
Thon I whistle to Prince, ‘‘ Catch me, Prince, if you can, sir,” 
And we just rush like mad for the gate and the fence. 
October, 1862. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘EAST LYNNE.” 








CHAPT@R XXI.—NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Lionen Verver could scarcely believe in his own identity. The | 


train, which was to have contained him was whirling towards London, 
he, a poor aspirant for future fortune, ought to have been in it; but 
here was he, while the steam of that train yet snorted in his ears, 
walking out of the station a wealthy min, come into a proud inherht- 
ance, theinheritance of his fathers. In the first moment of tumul- 
tnous thought, Lionel almost felt as if some fairy must have been at 
work with a magic wand. 

It was all true. He linked his arm within Jan’s and listened to 
the recital in detail. Jan had found Mrs. Verner, on his arrival at 
Verner’s Pride, weeping over letters from Australia, one from a 
Captain Cannonby, one from Sibylla. They contained the tidings that 
Frederick Massingbird had died of fever, and that Sibylla was anxious 
to come home agnin. 

** Who is Captain Cannonby ?” asked Lionel of Jan. 

“* Have you forgotten the name?” returned Jan. ‘“ That friend of 
Fred Massingbird’s, who sold out, and was knocking about London; 
Fred went up once or twice to see him. He wentout to the diggings 
last autumn, and it seems Fred and Sibylla lighted on him at Mel- 
bourne. He had laid poor Fred in the grave the day before he wrote, 
he says.” 

“T can scarcely believe it all now, Jan,” said Lionel. 
change !” 

“Ay. You won't believe it foradayortwo. Isay, Lionel, uncle 
Stephen need not have left Verner’s P.ide to the Massingbirds : they 
have not lived to enjoy it. Neither need there have been all that 
bother about the codicil. 1 know what.” 

“ What?” asked Lionel, looking at him, for Jan spoke signifi- 
cantly. 

«That Madam Sibylla would give her two ears nowto have married 
you, instead of Fred Massingbird.” 

Lionel’s face flushed, and he replied coldly, hauteur in his tone, 

“* Nonsense, Jan! "28 speaking most unwarrantably. When 
Sibylla chose Fred } fguird I was the heir of Verner’s Pride.” 

“] know,” said Jip feverner’s Pride would be a great tempta- 
tion to Sibylla; ait Aga but think she knew that it was left to 
Fred when she marred o 

Lionel did not condescend to retort. He would as soon believe 
himself capable of bowing down before the god of gold, in a mean 
spirit, as believe Sibylla capable of it. Indeed, though he was wont 
to charm himself with the flattering notion that his love for Sibylla 
had died out, or near upon it, he was very far off the point when he 
eould think any ill of Sibylla. 

** My patients will be foaming,” remarked Jan, who continued his 
way to Verner’s Pride with Lionel. *‘ They will conclude I have 
gone off with Dr. West; and I have his list on my hands now, as 
well a3 my own. I say, Lionel, when 1 told you the letters from 
Australia were in, how little we guessed they would contain this 
news.” a 

“ Little, indeed!” said Lionel. 

‘I suppose you won't go to London now ?” 

*« I suppose not,” was the reply of Lionel. 

And ¢ rush of gladuess illumined his heart as he speke it. No 
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him for an eifMith of a mile befere those more toil over those dry old law books! The study had never been 


to his taste. 


The servants were gathered in the hall when Lionel and Jan { 
‘entered it. Decorously sorry, of course, for the tidings which had 


arrived, but unable to conceal the inward satisfaction which peeped 
out—not satisfaction at the death of Fred, but at the accession 7 
Lionel. It is curious to observe how jealous the old retainers of a 
family are upon all poiats which touch the honor or the well-being 
of the house. Fred Massingbird was an alien, Lionel was a Verner; 
and now, as Lionel entered, they formed into a double line that he 
might pass between them, their master from henceforth. 

Mrs, Verner was in the old place, the study. Jan had seen her in 
bed that morning; but, since then, she had risen. Early as the 
hour yet was, recent as the sad news had been, Mrs. Verner had 
dropped asleep. She sat nodding in her chair, snoring heavily, 
breathing painfully, her neck and face all one color—carmine red. 
That she looked—as Jan had observed—a very apeplectic subject, 
struck Lionel most paxgicularly on this morning. 

‘* Why don’t you bleed her, Jan?” he whispered. 

“She won’t be bled,” responded Jan ‘She won’t take physic; 
she won’t do anything that she ought todo. You may as well talk 
toa post. She'll do nothing but eat and drink, and fall asleep after- 
wards; and then wake up to eat and drink, and fall asleep again. 
Mrs. Verner,” exalting his voice, ‘‘ here’s Lionel.” ‘ 

Mrs. Verner partially woke up. Her eyes opened sufficiently to 
observe Jan; and her mind apparently grew awake to a confused re- 
membrance of facts. . 

* He’s gone to London,” saidsheto Jan. “* You won't catch him,” 
and then she nodded again. 

“*I did catch him,” shouted Jan. “ Lionel’s here.” 

Lionel sat down by her, and she woke up pretty fully. 

“T am grieved at this news, for your sake, Mrs. Verner,” he said, 
in a kind tone, as he took her hand. “ I am sorry for Frederick.” 

“Both my boys gone before me, Lionel!’’ she cried, melting into 
tears. “John first; Frednext. Why did they go out there to die ?” 

“It is indeed sad for you,” replied Lionel. ‘Jan says Fred died 
of fever.” 

“He has died of fever. Don’t you remember, when Sibylla 
wrote, she said he was ill with fever? He never got well. I 
take it that it must have been a sort of intermittent fever— 
pretty well one day, down ill the next—for he had started for the 
place where John died; I forget its name, but you’: find it written 
there. Only a few hours after quilting Melbourne, he grew worse 
and died.” 

‘Was he alone?” asked Lionel. 

‘**Captain Cannonby waswithhim. They were going together up to 
—I forget, I say, the name of the place—where John died, you know. 
It was nine or ten days’ distance from Melbourne, and they had 
travelled but a day of it. And I suppose,” added Mrs. Verner, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘that he’d be put into the ground like a dog!” 

Lionel, on this score, could give no consolation. He knew not 
whether the fact might be so or not. Jan hoisted himself on to the 
top of a high bureau, and sat in comfort. 

** Ife’d be buried like a dog,” repeated Mrs. Verner. ‘What do 
they know-about parsons and consecrated ground out there? Can- 
nonby buried him, he says, and then he went back to Melbourne, to 
carry the tidings to Sibylla.” 

“*Sibylla? Was Sibylla not with him when he died?” exclaimed 
Lionel. 

“It scems not. It’s sure not, in fact, by the letters. You can 
read them, Lionel. .There’s one from her and one from Captain 
Cannonby.”. 

‘It’s not likely they’d drag Sibylla up to the diggings,” interposed 
Jan. ‘ 

‘And yet—almost as unlikely that her husband would leave her 
alone in such a place as Melbourne appears to be,” dissented Lionel. 

‘She was not left alone,” said Mrs. Verner. ‘If you’d read the 
letters, Lionel, you would see. She stayed in Melbourne with a 
family; friends, I think, she says of Captain Cannonby’s. She has 
written for money to be sent out to her by the first ship, that she 
may pay her passage home again.” 

This item of intelligence astonished Lionel more than any other. 

“Written for money to be sent out for her passage home!” he 
reiterated. ‘‘ Has she no moncy ?” : 

Mrs, Verner looked at him. 

“They accuse me of forgetting things in my sleep, Lionel; but I 
think you must be getting worse than I am. Poor Fred told us in 
his last letter that he had been robbed of his desk, and that it had 
got his money in it.” 

“ But I did not suppose it contzired all—that they were reduced 
so low as for his wife to have no money left fora passage. What 
will she do there until some can be got out ?” 

‘If she is with comfortable folks they’d not turn her out,” cried 
Jan. 

Lionel took up the letters, and san his eyes over them. They 
told him little else of the facts, though more of the details. It ap- 
peared to have taken place pretty much as Mrs. Verner said. Tne 
closing part of Sibylla’s letter ran as follows: 


“* After we wrote to you, Fred met Captain Cannonby. You must 
remember, dear aunt, how often Fred would speak of him. Captain 
Cannonby has relatives out here, people in very good position—if 
people can be said to be in a position at all in such a horrid place. 
We knew Captain Cannonby had come over, but thought he was at 
the Bendigo diggings. However, Fred met him; and he was very 
civil and obliging. He got us apartments in the best hotel—one of 
the very places that had refused ws, saying they were crowded. Fred 
seemed to grow a trifle better, and it was decided that they should 
go to the place where John died, and try and get particulars about 
his money, ete., which in Melbourne we could hear nothing of. 
Indeed, nobody seemed to know even John's name. Captain Can- 
nonby (who has really made money here in som> way, trading, he 
says, and expects to make a good deal more), agreed to go with 
Fred. Then Fred told me of the loss of his desk and money, his 
bills of credit, and that, whatever the term may be. It was stolen 
from the quay the day we arrived, and he had never been able to 
hear of it; but while there seemed a chance of finding it he would 
not let me know the ill news. Of course, with this loss upon us, 
there was all the more necessity for our getting John’s money as 
speedily as might be. Captain Cannoaby introduced me to his re- 
latives, the Eyres, told them my husband wanted to go up the coun- 
try for a short while; and they invited me to stay with them. And 
aere I am, and very kind they are tome in this dreadful trouble. 

‘Aunt Verner, I thought I should have died when, a day or two 
after they started, I saw Captain Cannonby come back alone, with a 
long sorrowful face. I seemed to know in a moment what had hap- 
pened; I had thought at the time they started that Fred was too ill 
togo. I said to him, ‘My husband is dead!’ and-he confessed that 
it was so. He had been taken ill at the end of thesfirst dayy and did 
not live many hours. 

“T can’t tell you any more, dear aunt Verner; I am:too sick and 
ill. Andif I filled ten sheets with the particulars it would mot alter 
the dreadful facts. I want to come home to you; I know yon will 
receive me, and let me live with you always, Ihavenotany money. 
Please send me out sufficient to bring me hon.é by the firstshipthat 
sails. I don’t care for any of the things we brought out; they. may 
stop here or be lost in the sea, for all the difference it will make to 


me; Il only want to come home. Captain Canmonby says he will 





take upon himself now to look after John’s money, and transmit it 
to us, if he can get it. ‘ 

“Mrs. Eyre has just come in. She desires me to say that they 
are taking every care of me, and are all happy to have me with 
them: she says I am to tell you that her own daughters are about 
my age. It is all true, dear aunt, and they are exceedingly kind to 
me. They seem to have plenty of money, are intimate with the 
Governor’s family, and with what they call the good society of the 
colony. When J think what my position would have been now had 
I not met with them, I grow quite frightened. 

“I have to write to papa, and must close this. I have requested 
Captain Cannonby to write to you himself, and give you particulaps 
about the last moments of Frederick. Send me the money without 
delay, dear aunt. The place is hateful to me now he is gone. and 
I’d rather be dead than stop in it. 

** Your affectionate and afflicted niece, 
“ SrpyLLA Massinosrap.” 


> 

Lionel folded the letter musingly. ‘‘It would almost appear that 
they had not heard of your son’s accession to Verner’s Pside,” he 
remarked to Mrs. Verner. “ It is not alluded to in any way.” ‘ 

"I think it is sure they had not heard of it,” she answered. “I 
remarked so to Mary Tynn. The letters must have been delayed in 
their passage. Lionel, you will see to the sending out of the money 
for me.” 

“Immediately,” replied Lionel. 

‘* And when do you come home ?” . 

“Do you mean—do you mean when do I come here?” returned 
Lionel. 

“To be sure I mean it. Itis yourhome. Verner’s Pride is your 
heme, Lionel, now; not mine. It has been yours this three or four 
months past, only we did not know it. -You must come home te it 
at once, Lionel.” 

**T suppose it will be right that I should do so,” he answered. 

“ And I shall be thankful,” said Mes. Verner. ‘‘ There will be a 
master once more, and'no need to bother me. I have been bothered, 
Lionel. Mr. Jan”—turning to the bureau—‘it’s that which has 
made me feel it]. One comes to me with some worry or other, and 
another comes to me; they will come to me. The complaints and 
tales of that Roy fidget my life out.” 

“*T shall discharge Roy at once, Mrs. Vemer. 

Mrs. Verner made a deprecatory movement of the hands, as much 
as to say that it was no business of hers. 

‘* Lionel, I have only one request to make of you: never speak of 
the estate to me again, or of anything connected with its manage- 


ment. You are its sole master, andcan do as you please. Shafl 
you turn me out ?” 

Lionel’s face flushed. 

“No, Mrs. Verner,” he almost passionately answered. ‘ You 


could not think so.” 

“You have the right. Had Fred come home he would have had 
the right. But I’d hardly reconcile myself to any other house now.” 

“It is a right which I should never exercise,” said Lionel. 

“IT shall mostly keep my room,” resumed Mrs. Verner. “ Per- 
haps wholly keep it; and Mary Tynn will wait upon me. The ser- 
vants will be yours, Lionel. In fact, they are yours, not mine. 
What a blessing! to know that I may be at peace from henceforth— 
that the care will be upon another’s shoulders! My poor Fred! 
My dear sons! I little thought I was taking leave of them*both for 
the last tithe.” 

Jan jumped off his bureau. Nowthatthe brunt of the surprise 
was over, and plans began to be discussed, Jan bethought himself 
of his impatient sick list, who were doubtlessly wondering at the 
non-appearance of their doctor. Lionel rose to depart with him. 

‘* But you should not go,” said Mrs. Verner. ‘In five minutes I 
vacate this study, resign it to you. This change Will give you 
plenty to do, Lionei.” 

‘*T know it will, dear Mrs. Verner. 
must go and acquaint my mother.” 

“You will promise not to go away again, Lionel. 
lawful home, remember.” 

“T shall not go away again,” was Lionel’s answer. And Mrs. 
Verner breathed freely. To be emancipated from what she had re- 
garded as the great worry of life was felt to be a relief. Now she 
could eat and sleep all day, and never need be asked a single ques- 
tion, or hear whether the outside world had stopped, or was going 
on stidd. : 

“You will just pen a few words for me to Sibylla, Lionel,” she 
called out. ‘‘I am past much writing now.” 

“Tf it be necessary that I should,” he coldly replied, 

** And send them with the remittance,” concluded Mrs. Verner. 
“You will know how much to send. Tell Sibylla that Verner’s 
Pride is no longer mine, and I cannot invite her to it. It would 
hardly be the—the thing ior a young girl, and she’s little better, to 
be living here with you af day long, and I always shut up in my 
room. Would it, Lionel?” 

Lionel somewhat haughtily shrugged his shoulders. 
he answered. 

‘She must go to her sisters, of course. Poor girl! what a thing 
it seems to have to return to her old house again!” 

Jan putin his head. “I thought you said you were coming 
Lionel ?” 

“So I am, this instant.” And they departed together, encounter- 
ing Mr. Bitterworth in the road. 

He grasped hold of Lionel in much excitement. 

“Is it true—what people aré saying—that you have come into 
Verner’s Pride ?” 

** Quite true,” replied Lionel. 
summary of the facts. 

“Now look there!” cried Mr. Bitterworth, who was evile:tly 
deeply impressed; ‘it’s of no use to try to go against honest right: 
sooner or later it will triumph. In your case it has come wonder- 
fully soon. I told my old friend that the Massingbirds had no ciaim 
to Verner’s Pride ; that if they were exalted to it, over your head, it 
would not prosper them. Not, poor fellows, that I thought of their 
death. May you remain in undisturbed possession of it, Lionc!! 
May your children succeed to it after you!” 

Lionel and Jan continued their road. But they soon parted com- 
pany, for Jan turned off to his patients. Lionel made the best of 
his way toDeerham Court. In the room he entered, steadily prac- 
tising, was Lucy Tempest, alone. She turned her head to see who 
it was, and atthe sight of Lionel started up in alafm. 

“What is it? Why are you back?” she exciaimed. 
train broken down ?” ° 

Lionel smiled at her vehemence, at her crimsoned countenance, at 
her unbounded astonishment altogether. 

“The train has not broken down, I trust, Luey. I did not go 
with it. ° Do you know where my mother is ?” 

“She is gone out with Decima.” 

He felt a temporary “disappointment: the news, he was aware, 
would be so deeply weleome to Lady Verner. Lucy stood regarding 
him, waiting the solution of the mystery. 

“What should you say, Lucy, if I tell you Deerham is not going 
to get rid of me at all ?” 

“Ido not understand you,” replied Lucy, coloring with surprise 
and emotion. ‘Do you mean that you are going to remain here ?” 

“Not here—in this house. That wouldb «4 mity for you.” 
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‘You are as bad as our French mistress at the rectory,” she said. 
“She would never tell us anything: she used to make us guess.” 

Her words were interrupted by the breaking out of the church 
bells; a loud peal, telling of joy. A misgiving crossed Lionel that 
the news had got wind, and that some officious person had been set- 
ting on the bells to ring for him, because of his succession. The 
exceeding bad taste of the proceeding—should it prove so—called a 
flush of anger to his brow. His inheritance had cost Mrs. Verner 
her son. ae 

The suspicion was confirmed. One of the servants, who had 
been to the villaze, came runninggin at this juncture with open 
imouth, ¢alling out that Mr. Lionel had come into his own, and that 
the bells were ringing for it. Lucy Tempest heard the werds, and 
turned to Lionel. 

“It is so, Lucy,” he said, answering the look. ‘‘ Verner’s Pride 
is atlast mine. But——” 

She grew strangely excited. Lionel could see her heart beat— 
could see the tears of emotion gather in her eyes. 

“Tam so glad!” she said, in a low, heartfelt to~-. “I thought it 
would be so, some time. Have you found the codicil ?” 

“Hush, Lucy! Before you express your gladness, you must 
learn that sad circumstances are mixed with it. ‘The codicil has not 
been found, but Frederick Massingbird has died.” 

Lucy shoek her head. ‘ He had no right to Verner’s Pride, and I 
did not like him. I am sorry, though, for himself, that he is dead. 
And—Lionel—you will never go away now?” 

“TI suppose not, to live.” . 

“Tam so glad! I may tell you that I am glad, may I not?” 

She half timidly held out her hand as she spoke. Lionel took it 
between both of his, toying with it as tenderly as he had ever toyed 
with Zibylla’s. And his low voice took a tone which was certainly 
not that of hatred, as he bent towards her. 

“Tam glad also, Lucy. The least pleasant part of my recent pro- 
jected departure was the constantly remembered fact that I was 
about to put a distance of many miles between myself and you. It 
grew all too palpable towards the last.” 

Lucy laughed and drew away her hand, her radiant countenance 
falling before the gaze of Lionel. 

**So you will be troubled with me yet, you see, Miss Lucy,” he 
added, in a lighter tone, as he left her and strode off with a step that 
might have matched Jan’s, on his way to ask the bells whether they 
were not ashamed of themselves. 

(To be continued.) 








: NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Firts, Ponp & Co., 547 Broadway, have issued 
the following new music: 


1, Harry’s Music Book, Bagatelle; composed for the pianoforte, by 
GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

2. There’s Beauty in the Summer Flower, Quartvtte. Poetry by Miss 
8. HowE; Music by 8S. LAWRENCE. 

8. Comrades, Touch the Elbow; Song of the 9th Co., 7th Regiment, 
N.Y.S.M., as sung by the membirse of the Company. Arranged 
by J. R; THOMAS. 

4. The Battle Prayer; Music by HIMMEL, transcribed for the piano- 
forte, by JuLius E. MULLER, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Now Is tue True TO Setrreir. Suggestions on the Present 
Crisis. By CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 


THE somewhat eccentric author of this little brochure starts with 
the advantage of being purely American, thoroughly uvprejudiced, and 
above the fear or favor of party, or what is often just as bad or worse, 
a disordered “ public opivion.” With a moral aud intellectual man- 
hood somewhat emasculated by education and associations, his instincts 
are often right and his perceptions generally clear. He proposes to 
take advantage of the present Jull in the war to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the ten so-called ‘‘ Confederate States,’? on condition of 
their surrendering those portions of Virginia which we do not hold, 
all claim to the remaining tive Border States, and giving us guaranteer 
of the free navigation of the Mississippi river and the Mexican Gulf. 
He proposes this without doubting our ability to conquer the South. 
In the limited space to which “inexorable columns” circumscribe us, 
we cannot follow out the ar-uments by which Mr, Bristed supports his 
propositions, nor can we refer our readers to his production with any 
accuracy, as it has no avowed publisher. We need not say, that while 
we appreciate we do not agree with Mr. Bsrited’s reasoning. ; Let any 
man look at the map and trace the geographical outline of the country 
uvder his settlement, and ask himself if ever a country could exist with 
such acontour. Division once commenced must go on, ad infinitum, 
until every section becomes reduced to an impotent fragment, which 
might not blush to fraternize with a German principality, or a Oentral 
Americin State, and which would certainty be forced to purchase a 
nominal independence by subservience to English pretensions, French 
arrogance, or the impertinence of a despicable power like Spain. Bet- 
ter the continent be left a desert, whitened with uaburied bones. 


LONDON ART-JOURNAL. 


This superb work,for October, has been published by Virtue & Co. 
26 John street. The two stvel engravings are, “ The Prosperous Days 
of Job,” from a picture by W. C. T. Dobson; and “ Spithead,” from a 
picture by Turner, both fine works of art. The wood engravings are 
jine subjects and well exeeu'ed. If American artists desire to see the 
per ection to which the art of wood engraving and printing has attained 
in England, they should purchase the numbers of this work and inspect 
the engravings of articles in the International Exhibition, of which 
there are many. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


WE are, after all, to have an operatic season, commencing 
on the 10th of November, under the management of Mr. Grau. Our 
suggestions last week were prophetic, for not only have the artists 
abated their terms, in considcration of the times, but even the Directors 
of the Academy of Music, for the same reason, have consented toa 
reduction of their usual charges. ‘The company will be very strong, 
comprising, besiles others, Madame Whiting Lorini, Madame Borchard, 
Madame Guarrabella, Mdlies. Cordier, Patti, Miss Kellogg, Brignoli, 
Susini, Amod o, ete, Every circumstance is favorable to the enterprise, 
and we look with much confidence for a successful season. The art'sts 
are such as should insrire the public with a desire to support the estab- 
lishment, and we trast that the musical community will afford it a cordial 


and liberal patronage. ‘ 

Gottschalk’s concerts have been the rage for the past two wecks, the 
superbly decorated Irving Hall having been crowded to overflowing 
every night the fascinating pianist has appeared. Itis the fashion among 
some of our straight-laced musical classicists to pooh-pooh Gottschalk. 
They are of that class who always condemn a performer for what he 
does not play, forgetting, at the same time, to award him credjt for what 
he does play. They are of that class of discontents who would growl 
at the moon because it does not shine all the month. The headquarters 
of these growlers is Boston, a city which artists most 9 - to—leave. 
Not on account of its people, but because they allow a little clique of 
enarling critics to hoodwink their judgment to the repression of every 
generous and genialimpulse. I New York the es ny judge for them- 
¢olves, and our critics have larger and more eatholic views of irt and 
artists, and therefore Gottschalk makes his mark as the interpreter of a 
school which he has himself originated. His performance, like his 
works, has all the charm of originality, and th vusards listen to him 
with delight which grows by what it feeds upon. When we have 
Gottschalk’s works played by himself, we have no desire that he should 
pley anything else. There is a time for all things, and there are men 
for the oceasion. Gottschalk’s concerts are for Gottschalk’s composi- 
tious. and Gottschalk is the man for those occasions. Crowds throng to 
hear him; every piece he plays is encored ; ‘the audience leaves desiring 
to hear him again, and — out their desire by going to his concerts 
yet once more, It is no ordinary genius which could create so earnest 
an enthusiasm in the public mind. Mr. William Castles, a uew tenor, 
made a decided impression at the Gottschalk concerts. He has a voice 
of rare excellence, and capable of efforts far beyond what his education 
at present permits. He is a di:mond in the rough, but of a value which 
would amply repay any one to cutand polish, We will not criticise his 
Italian singing, nor will we allude to his method. for the reason th t he 
has none; but we must gay that his unaffected style of singing simple 
ballads, con.bined with the inexpressible charm of a beautiful voice, 
aroused the enthusiasm of the idience, and woa for him those tem- 











pestuous encores which are sure indications of popular delight. Gotts- 
chaik’s duets with Harry Sanderson were, as belore, marked and 
brilliant successes of the evening. 

Has anybody heard of Teresa Carreno? No? Then everybety is 
behind the age, and we will enlighteg the general iguoranve Teresa 
Carreno is a little bit of a dark-eyed beautiful earlivg South Amerion 
ebild, only eight years old, half-a-ozen hands high, toud of doit oahies 
and misce!laneous romping, but with a musical genius which is st ouce 
a point of wonder and admiration. She is api nist with little fingers 
but large brains, too short, when seated, ‘o reach the petals with her 
feet, but tall enough, intellectually, to reach the sentimevt and soul of 
music. Infant prodigies are rare—Heaven be praised !—"lihough every 
infant is a prodigy to its mother, and even the fw which are acknow- 
ledged simply evince an aptitude for imitation, whichis a facility rather 
than a talent, and promises but very little for the future. But the da:k- 
eyed little darling, Teresa Carreno, from Carracas, is no instructed 
parfot, but a thinking, feeling artist, who while she eliciis astonish- 
ment by her executive power, raises astonishment to a higher pitch by 
the maturity of her style, by a perva judgment, by her appreciation 
of light and shade, proportion and the nicer grades of relstive mustcal 
values, and, lastly, by a sentiment and expression which has conie to 
her, Heaven only knows how. She is so mere a child, so necessarily 
ignorant of all constitutes an artist, that we listen ani wonder, 
and even while we gaze upon the beautiful childish fare, we doubt the 
evidence of our sensés, She is a genius of the purest stamp, a pearl of 
price, to be treasured and fostered to a developrhent of the god-like 
powers with which N-ture has so richly endowed Ler. This is Teresa 
Carreno, the child pianist. 

Mr. Harry Sanderson will give a grand concert, at Irving Hall, early 
in November, with a host of musical celebrities. His concert at Yon- 
kers, where he was assisted by Mrs, Henry C. Watson, was a brilliant 
Success in every way. 

ltisa roy ey to see a great artist like Edwin Forrest unbend 
himself to the Ievel of such x dramatic part as the hero in Bulwer’s 
“ Lady of Lyons.” Scareely so curious as it was to see Macready in the 
part of the daring French Boy, but nevertheless curious enough. It is 
not that he does not act it well, but it has the air of a pair of pantaloons 
which are too small for the wearer. ‘ihe man may move as truly aud 
as naturally in them, yet we feel that they do not fit him, We fear to 
see them rend upon the limbs for which they are too small, and -recog- 
nize in ourselves a clear sense of personal discomfort as we regard him. 
So it is with such an artist as Forrest in such a part as Claude Melnotte. 
He is too large for his pantaloons. AJ] he docs is admirably done; yet 
the small nature of the part does not fit him. We feel an indefinite 
dread least the stitches of the author should give way and the gran: 
and iron mould of the artist make itself visible through the rents. In 
a word we recognize the Titanic size of his other anv grander imper- 
sonations compressed by the French-cut pants and sartorial vest and 
coat of the English writer. We know him, as we might recognize the 
trained athlete pinched into fashionable clothing, and might conse- 
quently regret that we had seen him, but for the comforting assurance 
given us that perfection is a positive impossibility, whether it be in the 
creations of the painter, the poet or the actor. 

The new comedy at Wallack’s has mage a hit, palpable and positive, 
and will keep the stage, alternated with popular, sterling plays, for 
several weeks tocome, The success of ‘ Bosom Friends” is genuine, 
and is due to its own merits, independent of its excelent rendition and 
its beautiful and — costumee, scenery aud appointments. It 
is too late now to detail the plot; suffice it to say that it is well con- 
structed, involving in its working out much both of fun and sentiment. 
It is a truthful picture of a chapter in life’s history with which all ot 
us are more or less acquainted. The characters were all well sustained, 
all concerned seeming to strive to be like the everyday individuals they 
were personating. r. Lester was the only one who to our thinking 
misconceived his part. He threw into the character of the casy- going 
Mr. Union too large a dash of melodramatic intensity, With this ex- 
ception there was no change that could be desired. 

he success of ‘‘ No Rest fo: the Wicked,” the new comedy at Laura 
Keene’s Theatie, is by no means owing to its intrinsic excellence, but 
to the admirable acting of the artists in the cast, and to the beautiful 
elegance of the getting up of the piece. The plot is cumbersome. and 
the dialogue is neither sparkling nor witty, but the situations are telling 
and piquant, and are turned by the actors to the best possible account. 
Blake keeps the house in a roar of laughter, Peters is inimitable in his 
way, Walcot very gee, Robson admirable, Mrs. Robertson something 
to talk about, and Miss Laura Keene, as she is in everything she under- 
takes, unapproachable in her way. Let the faults of the piece be what 
they may, its popularity with the crowded audiences which are nightiy 
present is incontestible. Every point is keeuly relished, and shouts of 
langhter, which constantly arise, are the best evidences of how the 
people reamused. The piece is vastly improved since the first night, 
the language is more terse and piquant, and the acting is closer and 
more telling. It will undoubtedly lave along run. We are pleased to 
he able to announce that the pop: lar director of the music, Mr. Thomas 
Baker, is fast recovering from a dangerous illness, and that he will soon 
he sble to resume his seat in the orghesira, which few can fill as ably as 
he does. 

Mr. Edwin Booth repeated liis famous character of Richelien at 
Winter Girden last week to large and appreciative audiences. This 
week he assumes the part of Romeo, Mr. and Mrs. Conway appeosring 
as Mercutio and Juliet. The pest of Romeo is eminently suited to the 
talented young tragedian, and will gain for him fresh renown. The 
public will doubtless share our curiosity to wituess his delineation oi 
the character. 

The new sensation drama of “ Pauvrette; or, Under the Snow,” has 
made a remarkable hit at Birnum’s Museum, and seemsto be iuereasing 
in publie favor. Every afternoon and evening the elegant Lecti 
room is thronged by visitors, anxious to see the excellent acting and 
the magnificent scenrry and mechsnism of that remarkable play. We 
have rarely eeen at the Museum anything more magnificently put upon 
the stage than is this same “ Pauvretie.” In scenery, dresses and 
mechanical contrivances Barnum has rarely equalled it. The rush ¢ 
see it is so great that it will probably run every evening for some 
weeks tocome. All who visit the establishment should carefully ex- 
amine the wonderful Tropical Fish which Barnum has specially im- 
ported ata vastexpense. They are curiously beautiful, and are well 
worth particular examination. It would take a columu to tell of hil 
the remarkable things to be seen at the Museum. 

It is rumoured that*the young and beautiful Miss Nina Foster will 
shertly give a series of Readings in this city. During the past summer 
she met with great success at the faghi nable watesing places. Sheis 
full of talent, and has a rich and sh voice, in addition to a most 
interestlug personal appearynee. We hope to hear her soon, 
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ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Tue color of water has been frequently discussed by 
physicists. Arago said: “ The reflected color of water is blue and the 
transmitted color is green;” and explained, “the green color of the 
waves by considering them as prisms of water, of which one of the faces 
reflect white light, which is refracted by the following wave, and thus 
goes forth green.” Bunsen asserts that water chemically pure is. not 
colorless, but is of a pure blue color. M. Wettstein, after minute 
chemical researches, states that the green color is due to the presence 
of organic matters. M. Beetz has recently mvestigated the aubject, 
and records his interesting observations in the Bibliothéque Universelle 
of Geneva, the results of which are opposed to the conclusion of Arago, 
and favor the opinion of Weitstein that the color is due to minute 
particles of matter suspended in the water, modified by the color of the 
sky and surrounding objects. 


Pror. D’'Arrest, of the Royal Danish Observatory, an- 
nounces that a nebula, diecovered by M, Tuttle, at Cambridge, U. S., in 
February, 1859, is variable in magnitude. When last ubs-rved with the 
telescope, it was barely visible. He states this nebula to be the third in 
which such singu ar fluctuations have been detected. The two others 
were observed by MM. Kim and Tempel, some years since, 


Tue lively interest excited by the question of fossil human 
remains, and the contemporancity of man with animal species now 
extinct, appears to animate geologists to active researches, so that we 
may expect before long to hear of some positive conclusigns in regard 
to a question so important. The famous Engis skull, as is well known, 
was discovered by Schmerling ina cave in the province of Liége. M. 
Malaise, a Belgian paleontologist, exploring in the same province, has 
recently discovered certain fragments in a cave at Evgihoul, which are 
valuable as evidence, The cave contains a bed of porous and pebbly 
silt, varying in thickness from two to three feet, under which lisa 
layer of stalagmite less than two inches thick, and it was while ex- 
amining the soil beneath the stalagmite that the fragments in question 
were fuund. They consist of portions of two soust awbense and three 
pieces of skull. In each jawbone the Inst three Molars remain, all but 
two of which are much worn. and one is decayed. The pieces of skull 
are identified as fragments of the occipital and parietal bones; one of 
the latter is remarkably thick. Pains were taken at the time of the dis- 
covery to observe that in their color, degree of decomposition and 
position, the human bones were in no way to be Cistinguished from the 
other animal remains which were confusedly accumulated under the 
stalagmite. These facts will, no doubt, be treated of by Sir Charles 
Lyell in his forthcoming work on the Antiquity of Man, for it appears 
it was by his instigation that M. Malaise made the exploration in ques- 
tien. There are numerous scattcred facts which will augment the weight 
of evidence, among which are the fossil bones showing traces of wounds 
inflicted by some cutting instrument, described by M, Lariet. 











In one of the papers there is an account of the marriage, 


by the Rev. John Gaites, of Mr. Jolm Post to Miss Sophia Rails. If 


this. match don’t make a fence of the first quality we should like to 
know what will. 


A STORY OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
Ture is a pleasant stery told of the Empress Eugenie in 
her girlaood, when she was a Montijo. The scence was in Pampeluva 


| in Spain, near which place the Montijos possess a little feudal castle, 


| much beloved of the younger portion of the family, and to this day oiten 


regretted by the Empress Eugenie. 

One evening a grand ball and reception took place at the Taconera, in 
honor of the visit of a certain Austrian Archduke out upog bis travels. 
The governor professed, at that time, a most ardent admiration for the 
gay and youthful Eugenie, who had scarcely arrived beyond the period 
of childliood, and, indeed, in any other country than Spain would have 
been still confined to the nursery. The excess of delist experienced 
by the little senora at being thus the bright particular star of the ball 
can be readily imagined. The sober old governor, a brave and tried 
old sol lier, had nothing to refuse to the fair creature, the contemplation 
of whose very youth and merriment made him young and merry lixe- 
wise, and the beautiful Eugenie danced to her heart’s content till any 
other but herself would have been exhausted. But so long xs one single 
partner remained, it was not likely that this most indefatigable votury 
of the contredanse and cotillon would yicld to the fatigue which others 
felt, er to the desire which others ay express of withdrawing from 
the baliroom. At length she was lcd out by the greater celebrity 
present at the féfe—the general appointed by the Queen in attendance 
on the Archduke, He was a regular and true type of the old Spanish 
grandee-—bristly, though bald; withered, though pursy—hnrried and 
short in speech, though formal and ceremonious in manner, The merry 
little maiden soon, however, managed to draw him into an animated 
conversation, principally about the environs and neighborhood of Pam- 
peluna, aud described the olf castle of the Montijos in such seductive 
colors that the staid old martinct was imprudent enough to express a 
wish to see it. 

** Nothing is more easy, if you are brave.” Here the maiden’s eyes 
flashed merrily, while the geveral smiled with contempt. ‘ Ivisa league 
or two from the city, but, by a steep mountain path, you can arrive by a 
short cut. No one, however, dares to venture up the path, which runs 
along the bed of an ancient torrent. You can only go on horseback,” 
added she, pinching her lips, ‘‘ for no carriage could ever accomplish 
that perilous ascent.” 

The old general, who bad been completely fascinated by the sweet 
little maiden, protested, of course, against all idea of fear, although 
warned that the road was arything but safe, as many travellers had of 
late been robbed, and left to periorm the rest of the journey almost 
naked, “It was too pear Pampeluna for murder, thank Heaven! but 
as for highway robbery, that was an everyday occurrence.” The gene- 
ral laughed again; he did not believe in robbers - the moonlight would 
serve him. ‘The Archduke would not require his service till next day— 
he would go immediately on leaving the ball; the night was beautiful 
and warm—he would return and take a refreshing sleep at the gover- 
nor’s palace, and be ready to proceed with the Archduke by noon. To 
this proposition the merry deceiver agreed, with laughing approval, and 
soon after left the ball, bidding acheerful good night to the general, 
and wishing him a pleasant ride up the rock. He was true to his word, 
aud started on his good steed, accompanied only by his groom, to climb 
the steep rock on the top of which was to be found the castle. About 
midway he was attacked by a band of some dozen or more of real and 
gevuine highway robbers belonging to the province—in that there was 
no mistake, for the shrill voices and incessant chatter bespoke their real 
and true Navarese, The general, who was armed with his pistols, 
heeded not the summons to surrender, but boldly fired amongst the 
troop. Both pistols hung fire, a thing which had never happened be 
fore; and the poor traveller, soon surrounded | y numbers, and behold- 
ing his faithful groom dismounted and sitting disconsolate by the road- 
side, as though badly wounded, was compelled to suffer himself to be 
searched by the robbers and to give up his purse, and to hand over the 
diamond ring he wore to the little Navarese peasant who seemed to be 
the chief of the band, and whose astonishing quickness and vivacity of 
movement he could not fail to notice, The robbers were, however, 
bons diabies ; they suffered him to depart, themselves disappearing be- 
hind the rock as mysteriously as they had sppeared. The groom was 
found to be only frightened, not hurt, and the pistols to have been 
loaded with damp powder; so that the adventure, after all, was not so 
bad but that it might have been worse. There was but little in the 
purse, and the ring was not of more value to him than it would have 
sold for; so that by the time he go* back to the palace he felt more in- 
clined to laugh than to lament, 

Before he retired to his room he told the governor of his adventure, 

nd had obtained the assurance that a mounted force would be des- 
patched at dawn ix search of the malefactors. But no sooner had he 
retired to his own chamber than the adventure assumed another aspect. 
On his table he found the purse and ring, with a little line, written in 
pencil, reproaching him for his want of faith ia the existence of rob 
bers in old Spain, aud calling upon him to vindicate the race henceforth 
as being possessed of courtesy and grace, and ever ready to bear w-. 
ness to the chivalry and honor of General ——. The paper was signed 
by the whole band of young lidies who had been most conspicuous at 
the ball, and wao had finished the evening’s pleasure with this frojic. 

* 


. SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


A pocTor is attached to one or two of the first class hotels 
of Paris. Last weck one was called upto attend a patient at No. 230, ‘ut 


weut in his sleepiness to 120. The occupant was a German who ha. ar- 
rived via Brussels. He could not speak French, aud the doctor could 
not understand what ailed the man; so he proceeded at once to practical 
inspection, rapping at his chest aud sounding the depths of his disease 
in various wiys, pulse included. He finished by discovering some- 
thing, and leit the German horrified at the proceedings but with a mys- 
terious prescription in his hands. At break of day the Germ raog 
furiously, sud ordered his bill. To the astonished request for a reason 
for his sudden departure, he replied he could not stop in a city where 
they were so severe with forcigners—believing, it seemed,that a strict 
anitary insp ction or quarantine was necessary for all strangers who 
iwrived n Paris, the same as arrivals by sea from distant and suspected 
foreign ports. 


Wien Sir John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) brought in 
a bill for restraining t'e liberty of the press, an Irish Member moved 
the insertion of a clause providing that all anonymous works should 
have the names of the authors printed on the title-pages! 

Tue Millennium has been put off indefinitely because the 
Liov, hearing that the smallpox is raging amony the sheep, positively 
objects to lying down with the Lamb, 


A GENTLEMAN from Boston chanced to find himself amovg 
a little party of ladies, away down Exst this summer, in the «njoygueut 
of some inuocent social play. He carelessly placed his arm abouf the 
slender waist of as pretty a damsel as Miine can boast of, when she 
started and exclaimed, “ Begone, sir, don’t insult me!” The gentleman 
instantly apologised for his seeming rudences, and assured the half- 
offended fair one that he did not mean to insult her. ‘* Nu?” she re- 
plied, archly; “ well, if you didn’t, you may do it aguiu.” 

Why is a divorce case like a railway accident ?—Because 
it very often snaps the couplivg-chains and separates the sleepers, 

Some nine years since a letter was received in New 
Orleans, directed “ To the biggest fool in New Orleans.” The Post- 
master ws absent, and on his return one of the younger clerks informed 
him of the letier. ‘Aad wht became of it?” inqui ed the Post- 
master. “ Why,” replied the clerk, “I did not know who the biggest 
fool in New Urieans wos, and so If opened the letter myseli.” “ And 
what did you find init?” inquired the Postmaster. “ Why,” responded 
the clerk, “‘ nothing but the words, * Thou art the man!” 

A Frencu physician has discovered that white sugar is 
a remedy for drunkenness, . Gin and sugar will now become more pop- 
ular than ever, since the liquor carries with it its own antidote! 


A CELEBRATED Wit was asked why he did not marry a 
young Indy to whom he was muc#@ttached, ‘ I knownot,” he replied, 
“except the great regard we have for each other.” 


A srory is told of a tavern keeper by the name of A. S. 
Camp. The painter, in painting his sign, left out the points, so it read 
—‘ Tavern kept by A S Camp.” 


In an advertisement by a railroad company of some un- 
called-for goods, the letter / had dropfed from the word lawful, and it 
read—* People to whom these packages are directei are requested to 
come forward and pay the aw/ui charges on the same.” 


“One OF THE EXeMPTs.”—Surgeon—What’s the matter 
with you? 

Would-be-Exempt—Weak back, sir—very weak back. 

8.—Weak knees, y®u mean. 

W.—Yes, sir, weak kuees—very wenk knees, can’t march, 

8.—Yes, Dll give you #certificate—( writes :) 

*« Upon honor 1 hereby certify that the bearer, —— —~—, is weak in the 
knees, 2 great coward who shrinks from defending his country. Hope 
he -will be put iu the frofit rauks where he can’t. run away. 

*——t ——=, Surgeon, &¢.” 

W.—(Tlanding the surgeon a quarter)—Thank you, sir. I knew I 
was entitled to a certificate. This rebcliion, so wicked and monstrous, 
must be putdown. It has done my heart good to see the energy of the 
Presidcat in ordering a draft, 

(Here reads the certificate and faints.) 


Wuat do you eat every day that nobody else eate?—Your 








dinner. 
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COL. G. W. PRATT. 


Co..-Gro. W. Pratt, the only son of the 
Hon. Zadock Pratt, was born at Prattsville, N. Y. 
April 18, 1830. After receiving a most careful and 
liberal. education, he travelled in Europe and the 
East, where he completed his studies. On his 
return in 1851, he engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, and became a partner in the great leather 
firm of Corse, Pratt & Co. 

He was elected to the Senate of the State of New 
York in 1857, and served during 1858-59, bein 
regarded as an eminently conservative man, an 
the determined foe of all extravagant and corrupt 
legislation. He took a leading part in the discus- 
sions relating to the canals and railroads of the 
State, and devoted himself with great industry 
and earnestness to a revision of the School system 
and th Militia system ofthe State. Eminent as 
a scholar, the improvement of our system of pub- 
lic instruction found in him an enthusiastic 
advocate. 

At the commencement of the rebellion he ten- 
dered to the Government the regiment he com- 
manded, the Ulster or 20th Regt. New York Militia, 
and immediately proceeded to Washington. At 
the close of its three months term of service, Cel. 
Pratt and his gallant regiment enlisted for the 
entire war 

Col. Pratt having studied military science with 
great assiduity and success, was a most valuable 
and accomplished officer, and his fidelity to the 
interest and comfort of his regiment was warmly 
commended by his superior in command, and 
deeply appreciated by his men. He rarely left 
his camp, and although stationed for a long time 
near Washington, he never was seen at the Capital, 
unless called there by duty He was in the cam- 
paign on the Rappahannock, in King’s division, 
and with his regiment endured its harassing and 
toilsome service. At the battle of the 30th of 
August, at Groveton, near Manassas, although 
worn with watching, fatigue and hunger, he led 
his men into the-desperate conflict with the cool- 
ness and valor of a veteran. 

Early in the action his horse was shot under him, 
and he was wounded in the knee by the oursting of 
a shell; still"he continued on foot to lead his 
brave men, and checr them on. While leadin 
them on to storm the rifle pits, sword in one han 
and hat in the other, cheering on his men, he was 
struck by a ball in his right shoulder, under the 
collar bone, working upwards over the shoulder 
and down through the spinal marrow, paralyzing 
his lower limbs. So desperate was the fight that 
the colors of the regiment were borne by six 
different soldiers, and when brought off the field 
the colors were torn and riddled with bullets. 

The fall of Col. Pratt afforded his men a touch- 
ing opportunity of showing their affection, for 
they carried the paralyzed body of their beloved 
commander for three miles on a litter, and then 
conveyed him in an ambulance to Washington, a 
distince of 30 miles. From there he was brought 
by easy stages to Philadelphia, New York and 3 
Albany by water, to the house of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Benj. 
Tibbitts, in Albany. During the journey not a murmur or repining 
word escaped his lips. Surrounded by his sorrowing family he lin- 
gered till the 11th of September, when, without a seeming pain or 
struggle, his pure and noble spirit departed for ‘‘the bosom of his 
Father and his God.” 

He was buried on the 14th Sept. with funeral solemnities, emi- 
nently characteristic of the public esteem in which he was held. The 
remains were buried from St. Peter’s Church, Albany, the services 
being performed by Bishop Horatio Potter. The body was car- 
ried in solemn pomp to the Cemetery, attended by the Governor 
of the State and his Suite, the Corporations ofethe City of 
Albany, Senators, the Military, Masonic Fraternity, and other 
Societies. The whole was a fitting tribute of respect to the memory 








FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY, 


of a young and gallant officer, and a citizen of remarkable intellect- 
ual and moral worth. 

In addition to his parents and a sister, he has left a wife and two 
children to mourn their irreparable loss. Thus has gloriously 
perished in the morning of his life one of our first scholars and 
most accomplished linguists. At the voice of duty he left a home 
at once splendid and refined, a magnificent library—advantages 
doubly precious from his cultivated taste and his religious and 
studious habits. 

To sum up hischaracter. He was a gentleman and a Christian. 
He had served as State Senator with ability and integrity. He was 
a merchant of enterprise, probity and wealth. His understanding 
was cultivated—his manner engaging and refined. He had a know- 
ledge of many languages, and was a member of the leading Scientific 
Societies in this country and in Europe, 
having received the degree of LL.D 
from a German University. His library 
was particularly rich in Eastern litera- 
ture—indeed, was one of the best in 
the country. 


COL. GEO. W. DEITZLER, 
Ist Regiment Kansas Volunteers. 


Tus gallat officer, who distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, where the heroic Lyon fell, was 

@born in Pennsylvania, and settled in 

Kansas in 1895, when and where, it may 
be said, the present ‘irrepressible con- 
flict’ between Freedom and Slavery 
really commenced to decide the struggle 
with the sword. He took an active part 
in the organization of the Free State 
Party, and paid the usual penalty for 
patriotism then, by being arrested for 
treason, a compliment his friend, Gov. 
C Robinson, shared with him. For 
three months of the summer of 1856, 
Col.. Deitzler was closely guarded by 
the U. S.troops. In 1857 he was elected 
to the Legislature, and chosen Speaker 
of the House, a position which he filled 
with great honor andability. When the 
present rebellion broke out, he threw his 
sword into the scale of Constitutional 
freedom, and was very energetic in rais- 
ing a regiment. In June, he was ap- 
pointed by his old friend, Gov. Robinson, 
to the command of the Ist Kansas 
Regiment. At the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek he led his men with distinguished 
gallantry, and was severely wounded. 
n the words of his friend Adjutant- 
General Lyman Allen, “Kansas is 
proud of her gallant Deitzler and Ist 
Regiment.” 


JOHN W. PACKHAM, 


Fifer and Regimental Marker to 
the 34th Regt. Ohio Zouaves. 
As we make no difference between 

the Commander-in-Chief and the drum- 

mer-boy, but are ever ready to celebrate 
valor, we have great pleasure in publish- 
ing the portrait ‘of a noble little hero. 

The following letter relates the event : 

POINT PLEASANT, VA., } 

October 10th, 1862. 5 
Sin—As you are one of the very few 
editors who tak notice of bravery in nri- 
vates in our army during thia dre.«ful 
war, I send you the likenesswof the “ Little 

Hero of Co. F, 34th regiment, Ohio 

Zouaves,” aged 13 years. It was taken 

thre¢ months previous to the following in- 

cident—while he was on furlough, he b« 


ing regularly enlisted in the beginning of 4% * 


COL. GEORG? W. DEITZLER, IsT KANSAS VOLUNTEERS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. the war 





COL. GEORGE W. PRATI, Of THE ULSTER COUNTY N. Y. 20rH REGIMENT, KILLED AvuGusT 30. 





At the late battle of Fayetteville, Va., Johu W. 
Packham, fifer and regimental marker, son of Lieut, 
A. Packham, of the 3ith regiment, Ohio Zouayes, 
was with the ambulances, and about 1,000 yards in 
advance of the regiment; they were halted by 2,000 
rebels, across a dry creek bottom, about 50 yards 
from the road; some 50 advanced from the cover of 
the woods, and called out es being the only 
one in the train who was in uniform), “ You —— 
little redtop devil, come over here, or I'll kill you.” 
He answered, “No; 1 can’t dothat.” Again they 
called; again he answered “No.” Another rebel 
now advanced afew paces, and said, ‘‘ You —— little 
fool, we won’t_ hurt you, if you come over; we 
only want to Milk to you.” ‘The little hero an. 
swered, ‘I know what you want—I can’t come.” 
The rebel took aim and fired, wounding the little 
fellow in the centre of the right knee. He fell, and 
lay between the contending parties during three 
hours’ hard fighting, for that one shot brought on 
the engagement inthe rear. He was finally brought 
off the field by E. Roberts, private, Co. F, amid a 
shower of bullets, without further harm to his per- 
son, but having six large bullet holes through the 
back ef his jacket. 

Upon being asked why he did not go over to the 
rebels and" save himself, the little hero said, “ Be- 
cause they wanted me to tell them how many sol- 
diers we had got!” Yours obediently, 

° JUSTICE. 


P.8.—We had only the 34th and 37th regiments 
Ohio, and six small pieces artillery, manned and 
served by the same, against the rebel Gen. Loring’s 
8,000. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


In the absence of those exciting battle 
scenes which for above a year has rendered our 
daily reading more like the recital of HOmer’s 
Iliad, we give in our present number some sketches 
equally interesting, if less painfully exciting, 
since they depict places already famous in our 
history, and which will, in all probability, again 
soon be the scene of the most momentous events. 

Charlestown. 


This little town, for ever famous for the execu- 
tion of that indomitable enthusiast, John Brown, 
has seen many a startling change since the 2d 
of December, 1859, when, standing serene amid 
a vindictive assemblage of slaveowners, he died 
an ignominious déath for what he erroneously be- 
lieved to be the truth. Little did the Wises, the 
Tagliaferos, the Ashbys, the degenerate Washing- 
tons, the Lees, with their serfs, ‘‘ the poor whites,” 
as they insultingly term their fellow-citizens— 
little did this exultant and triumphant crowd be- 
lieve that a fire had been kindled that day which 
‘the blood of thousands has not yet quenched. 
Unhappy fanatic! but still more unhappy Vir- 
ginians! within two years their proud State has 
been desolated as never a civilized land has been 
before—let us hope that the lesson will not be 
lost, and that out of the chastisement will come 
amendment and peace. 

Charlestown, so graphically given by our Artist, 
is eight miles from Harper’s Ferry, connected by 
a railroad, which extends to Winchester. It isthe 
capital of Jefferson county, and forming a part of 
the Shenandoah Valley, is surrounded by a beautiful and fertile region. 
It was formerly the residence of Col. Charles Washington, brother to 
Gen. Washington, and to him the ground belonged on which the 
town was built. It contains four churches, one academy, one bank, 
and about a dozen stores. Its population is about 1,800. It has also 
a museum, one of whose ornaments was the skeleton of John Brown’s 
eldest son, killed on the memorable invasion of Harper’s Ferry, 


| when one cow and 17 men—chiefly contraband—shook the chivalry 


of the Old Dominion. 
“ Signal Station, Loudon Heights. 


Loudon Heights, although commanded by Maryland Heights on 
the Maryland side of the Potomac, is yet a very important posi- 
tion, and as such has been fortified by our Government. From its 
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summit a wide view can be had of the Virginian scenery. On them 
is situated the signal station coumunicating with the Federal signal 
station on Maryland Heights. 


Camp on Loudon Heigh.s. 
Mr. Schell’s sketch speaks for itself. It gives our readers an 


idea of the great discomforts our brave soldiers will have to endure ; 


should the army go into winter quarters. 
Main Street, Harper’s Ferry. 


In sending this sketch, Mr. Forbes says: “I send you a view of 
the main street in Harper’s Ferry. wish I could give a better 
idea of it. Jews, Gentiles, pigs, negroes, mules, wagons, and all 
the hangers-on of a large army, are grouped here in picturesque 
confusion. Zouaves with old mules and horses dashing recklessly 
about, happy in not having to ‘frog it,’ as they term ‘hopping in 
the mud;’ fine-looking officers, ory dressed ; unmilitary 
country gawks jostle one at every turn; soldiers of different styles, 
some neat and self-reliant looking, others, dirty, careless fellows— 
un-American and unmanly—lounge about the doorways, and 
against the poets of the different rumshops inthe place. A gang of 
negroes pulling a brass fieldpiece, lazily tugging at the rope, and 
threading their way among the many army wagons, were cheered at 


LIEUT. J. H. RAYMOND CAPTURING THE REBEL FLAG FROM THE BURNING REBEL 
STEAMER FANNY, AT THE ACTION OFF ELIZABETH CITY, FEBRUARY 11. 








thei: work by the peculiar and not very musical cry of the tired 
mules, who lobed cad baulked, and squealed to their hearts’ con- 
tent, making a very pandemonium. The inhabitants look like their 
town—worn, broken down—a terrible contrast to what they once 
were, 








LIEUT. RAYMOND CAPTURING A REBEL FLAG. 


THE little sketch on this page ought to have been pub- 
lished long ago, but we have had so many sketches of immediate 
interest that it has been postponed from day to day. It represents 
Lieut. Raymond rushing on board the rebel steamer Fanny and 
carrying off, through flame and smoke, the rebel flag, which was 
still flying on board that vessel. Although this heroic act was per- 
formed so far back as the 11th of February, in the battle before 
Elizabeth City, we make room for it now, as a deed of patriotic 
valor, like a thing of beauty, is a joy for eyer, 








Tur SPLENDOR’s oF Buppuist TempLe.—A correspond- 
ent in Siam thus descriD©® a gorgeous Buddhist temple in Aynthia, the 
old and now ruined capital; . 

« The temple itself was very grand, 
of immense size and height, marble pillars 
supporting the rvof, the walls literaily 
covered to the height of about 20 feet 
with small gilded niches containing figures 
of Buddha. There must have been thou- 
sands of these little idols, and the value 
may be judged on reflecting that all 
these images, from the largest, measuring 
sometimes 120 feet in length, to the very 
smallest, are made of clay encased in cop- 
per, and that again covered with a layer 
of pure gold.” Of another he says: “ In- 
aide and outside, the building itself you 
would say was made of gold and precious 
stones; but the articles of ornonment wh'eh 
you find inside, there is no mistake about, 


There is a masstve silver mat o1 nearly 
half an inch thick entirely covering the 
floor, with vases of solid gold, chandeliers, 
images of Buddha, all made of pure solid 
old; the curtair surrounding ‘the shrine 
8 cloth of gold, the wall themselves, 
plated with gold thick as ships’ yellow 
metal, form a splendid contrast to the 
finer gimerack decoration of the smaller 
temples which line the banks of the 
river.” 


LittLe SALLE was teaching her 
younger brother the Lord’s Prayer. They 
went on very smoothly until they ar- 
ived at “Give us this day our daily 
read.” “No, no, Sissy—we want cake!” 








and he refused to proceed until the desired | 
smendment was made. 
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16.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, RDWIN FORBES 


CHAPTER XXIX.—JOHN MELLISH FINDS HIS HOME DESOLATFE. 


| AURORA FLOYD. 


| THE sun was low in the western sky, and distant villdge- clocks 

| had struck seven, when John Mellish walked slowly away from that 

| lonely waste of stunted grass called Harper’s Common, and strolled 
homewards in the peaceful evening. 


The Yorkshire squire was still very pale. He walked with his 


| head bent forward upon his breast, and the hand that grasped the 


crumpled paper thrust into the bosom of his waistcoat; but a hope- 


| 
| 
ful light shone in his eyes, and the rigid lines of his mouth had re- 


laxed into a tender smile—a smile of love and forgiveness. Yes, he 
had prayed for her and forgiven her, and he was at peace. He had 
pleaded her cause a hundred times in the dull quiet of that summer’s 
afternoon, and had excused her and forgiven her. Not lightly, 
Heaven is a witness; not without a sharp and cruel struggle, that 
had rent his heart with tortures undreamed of before. 


This revelation of the past was such bitter shame to him; such 


his empress, kis goddess—it was of her he thought. By what hellish 
witchcraft had she been ensnared into the degrading alliance, re- 
+ corded in this miserable scrap of paper? The pride of five unsullied 
centuries arose, fierce and ungovernable, in the breast of the country 
gentleman, to resent this outrage upon the woman he loved. O 
God, had all his glorification of her been the vain boasting of a foul 








REMARKABLE EFFECT OF A SHELL ON A MUSKET—BATTILE OF .ANTIFTAM, 


who had not known what he talked about? He was answerable to 
the world for the past as well as for the present.. He had made an 
altar for his idol, and had cried aloud to all who came near her to 
kneel down and perform their worship at her shrine; and he was 
answerable to these people for the purity of their divinity. He could 
not think of her as less than the idol which his love had made her— 
perfect, unsullied, unassailable. Disgrace where she was concerned 
knew in his mind no degrees. 

It was not his own humiliation he thought of when his face grew 
ho as he imagined the talk there would be in the county if this fatal 
indiscretion of Aurora’s youth ever became generally known ; it was 
the thought of her shame that stung him to the heart. He never 


| horrible degradation ; such irrevocable infamy. His love, his idol, , 
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onee disturhed himself with any prevision of the ridicule which was 
likely to fall upon him. 


It was here that John Mellish and Talbot Bulstrode were so widely , 


different in their manner of loving and suffering. Talbot had sought 
a wife who should reflect honor upon himself, and had fallen away 
from Aurora at the first trial of his faith, shaken with horrible ap- 
prehensions of his own danger. But John Mellish had submerged 
his very identity irito that of the woman he loved. She was his faith 
and his worship, and it was for her glory that he wept in this cruel 
day of shame. The wrong which he found so hard to forgive was not 
her wrong against him; but that other and more fatal wrong against 
herself. 

I have said that his affection was universal, and partook of all the 
highest attributes of that sublime self-abnegation which we call Love- 
The agony which he felt to-day was the agony which Archibald Floyd 
had suffered years before. It was vicarious torture, endured for 
Aurora and not for himself; and in his struggle against that sorrow. 
ful anger which he felt for her folly, every one of her perfections took 
up arms upon the side of his indignation, and fought against their 
own mistress. Had she been less beautiful, less queenly, less gen- 
erous, great and noble, he might have forgiven her that self-inflicted 
shame more easily, But she was so perfect; and how could she, 
how oculd she ? 

He unfolded the wretched paper half-a-dozen times, and read and 
re-read every word of that commonplace legal document, before he 
could convince himself that it was not some vile forgery concocted 
by James Conyers for purposes of extortion. But he prayed for her 
and forgave her. He pitied her with more than a mother’s tender 
pity, with more than a sorrowful father’s anguish. 

“« My poor dear!” he said, “‘my poor dear! she was only a school- 
girl when this certificate was first written; an innocent child, ready 
to believe in any lies told her by a villain.” 

A dark frown obscured the Yorkshireman’s brow as he thought 
this; a frown that would have promised no good to Mr. James Con- 
yers, had not the trainer passed out of the reach of all earthly good 
and evil, ; 

‘* Will God have mercy upon a wretch like that?” thought John 
Mellish; “will that man be forgiven for having brought disgrace 
and misery upon a trusting girl ?” 

It will perhaps be wondered at that John Mellish, who suffered 
his servants to rule in his household and allowed his butler to dic- 
tate to him what wines he should drink, who talked freely to his 
grooms and bade his trainer sit in his presence—it will be wondered 
at, perhaps, that this frank, free-spoken, simple-mannered young 
man should have felt so bitterly the shame of Aurora’s unequal mar- 
ringe. It was a common saying in Doncaster, that Squire Mellish 
ef the Park had no pride} that he would clap poor folks on the 
shoulder and give them good-day as he lounged in the quiet street; 
that he would sit upon the cornchandler’s counter, slashing his 
hunting-whip upon those popular tops—about whieh a legend was 
current, to the effect that they were always cleaned with champagne 
—and discussing the prospects of the September Meeting; and that 
there was not within the three Ridings a better landlord or a nobler- 
hearted gentleman. All this was perfectly true. John Mellish was 
entirely without personal pride; but there was ancther pride, which 
was wholly inseparable from his education and position, and this 
was the pride of caste. He was strictly conservative; and although 
he was re:dy to talk to his good friend the saddler, or his trusted re- 
tainer the groom, as freely as he would have held converse with -his 
equals, he would have opposed all the strength of his authority 
against the saddler had that honest tradesman attempted to stand 
for his native town, and would have annihilated the groom with one 
angry flash of his bright Mluc eyes had the servant infringed by so 
much as an inch upon the broad extent of territory that separated 
him from his master. 

The struggle was finished before John Mellish arose from the 
brown turf and turned towerrds the home which he had left early 
that morning, ignorant of the great trouble that was to fall upon 
him, and only dimly conscious of some dark foreboding of the 
coming of an unknown horror. The struggle was over, and there 
was now only hope in his heart—the hope of clasping his wife to 
his breast and comforting her for all the past. However bit'erly he 
might feel the humiliation of this madness of her ignorant girlhood, 
it was not for him to remind her of it; his duty was to confront the 
world’s slander or the world’s ridicule, and oppose his own breast to 
the storm, while she was shielded by the great she!ter of his love. 
His heart yearned for some peaceful foreign land, in which his idol 
would be far away from all who could tell her secret, and where she 
might reign once more gloridts and unapproachable. He was ready 
to impose any cheat upon the world, in his greediness of praise and 
worship for her—for her. How tenderly he thought of her, walking 
slowly homewards in that tranquil evening! He thought of her 
waiting to hear from him the issue of the inquest, and he reproached 
himself for the neglect when he remembered how long he had been 
, absent. 

«But my darling will scarcely be uneasy,” he thought; “she will 
hear all about the inquest from some one or other, and she will think 
that I have gone into Doncaster on business. She will know nothing 
of the finding of this detestable certificate. No one need know of it. 
Lofthouse and Hayward are honorable men, and they will keep my 
poor girl’s secret; they will keep the secret of her foolish youth, my; 
poor, poor girl!” 

He longed for that moment which he faneied so near, the moment 
in which he should fold her in his arms and say, 

‘My dearest one, be at peace; there is no longer any secret be- 
tween us. Henceforth your sorrows are my corrows, and it is hard 
‘if I cannot help youto carry the loadlightly. We are one, my dear. 
For the first time since cur wedding-day we are truly united.” 

He expected to find Aurora in his own room, for she had declared 
her intention of sitting there all day, and he ran across the broad 
lawn to the rose-shadowed verandah that sheltered his favorite re- 
treat. The blind was drawn down and the window bolted, as Aurora 
had bolted it in her wish to exclude Mr. Stephen Nargraves. He 
knocked at the window, but there was no answer. 

‘* Lolly has grown tired of waitinz,” he thought. 

The second dinner-bell rang in the hall while Mr. Mellish lingered 
outside the darkened window. The commonplace sound reminded 
him of his social duties. 

“T must wait till dinner is over, I suppose, before I talk to my 
darling,” he thought. “I must go through all the usual business, 
for the edification of Mrs. Poweil andthe servants, before I can take 
my darling to my breast and set her mind at ease for ever.” 

John Mellish submitted himself to the indisputable force of those 
ceremonial laws which we have made eur masters, and he was pre- 
pared to eat a dinner for which he had no appetite, and wait two 
hours for the moment for whose coming his soul yearned, rather 
than proyoke Mrs. Powell’s curiosity by any deviation from the 
common course of events. 

The windows of the drawing-room were open, and he saw the 
glimmer of a pale muslin dress atone of them. It belonged to Mrs. 
Powell, who was sitting in a contemplative attitude, gazing at the 
evening sky. 

She was not thinking of that western glory of pale crimson and 
shining gold. She was thinking that if John Mellish cast off the 
wife who had deccived him, and who had never legally been his wife, 
the Yorkshire mansion would be a fine place to live in; a fine place 

gr a housekeeper who knew how to obtain influence over her master, 


and who had the secret of his married life and his wife’s disgrace to 
help her on to power. 

‘* He’s such a blind, besotted fool about her,” thought the emsign’s 
widow, “that if he breaks with her to-morrow he’ll go on loving her 
just the same, and he’ll do anything to keep her secret. Let it work 
which way it will, they’re in my power—they’re both in my power; 
and I’m no longer a poor dependent, to be sent away, at a quarter’s 
| Notice, when it pleases them to be tired of me.” 

The bread of dependence is not a pleasant diet; but there are 
| many ways of eating the same food. Mrs. Powell’s habit was to 
receive all fayors grudgingly, as she would have given, had it been 
her lot to give instead of to receive. She measured others by her 
Own narrow gauge, and was pewerless to comprehend or believe in 
the frank impulses of a generous neture. She knew that she was a 
useless member of poor John’s household, and that the young squire 
could have easily dispensed with her presence. She knew, in short, 
that she was retained by reason of Aurora’s pity for her friendless- 
ness; and having neither gratitude nor kindly feelings to give in 
return for her comfortable shelter, she resented her own poverty of 
nature, and hated her entertainers for their generusity. It is a pro- 
perty of these nerrow natures so to resent the attributes they can 
envy but cannot understand; and Mrs. Powell had been far more at 
ease in households in which she had been trea‘ed as a ladylike 
drudge than she had ever been at Mellish Park, where she was re- 
caived as an equal anda guest. She hadeaten the bitter bread upon 
which she had lived so long in a bitter spirit; and her whole nature 
had turned to gall from the influence of that disagreeable dict. A 
moderately generous person can bestow a favor, and bestow it well, 
but to receive a boon with perfect grace requires a far nobler and 
more generous nature, 

Johu Mellish approached the open window at which the ensign’s 
widow was seated, and lookedinto the room. Aurora was not there. 
The long saloon seemed empty and desolate. The decorations of 
the temple looked cold and dreary, for the deity was absent. 

“No one here!” exclaimed Mr. Mellish disconsolately. 

‘*No one but me,” murmured Mrs. Powell, with an aecent of 
mild deprecation. 

‘* But where is my wife, ma’am ?” 

He said those two small words, ‘ my wife,” with such a tone of 
resolute defiance, that Mrs. Powell looked up at him as he spoke, 
and thought, ‘‘ He has seen the certificate.” 

“Where is Aurora?” repeated John. 

“I believe that Mrs. Mellish has gone out.” 

“ Gone out! where ?” : 

“* You forget, sir,” said the ensign’s widow reproachfuly “ you 
appear to forget your special request that I sbould abstain frem all 
sipervision of Mrs. Mellish’s arrangements. Prior to that request, 

hich I may venture to suggest was unnecessarily emphatic, 1 had 
vertainly considered myself as the humble individual chosen by 
Miss Floyd’s aunt, and invested by her with a species of authority 
over the young lady’s actions, in some manner responsible for—” 

John Mellish chafed horribly under the merciless stream of long 
words which Mrs. Powell poured upon his head. 

“Talk about that another time, for heaven’s sake, m2’am,” he 
said impatiently. ‘I only want to know where my wife is. Two 
words will teli me that, I suppose.” 

“Tam sorry to say that I am unable to afford you any informa 
tion upon that subject,” answered Mrs. Powell. “Mrs. Mellish 
quitted the house at about half-past three o’cloek, dressed for walk- 
ing. I have not seen her since.” 

Heaven forgive Aurora for the trouble it had been her lot to bring 
upon those who best loved her. John’s heart grew sick with terror 
at this first failure of his hope. He had pictured her waiting to re- 
ceive him, ready to fall upon his breast in answer to his passionate 
cry, “Aurora, come! come, dear love! the secret has been dis- 
covered and is forgiven.” 

“Somebody knows where my wife has gone, I suppose, Mrs. 
Powell?” he said fiercely, turning upon the ensign’s widow in his 
wrathful sense of disappointment and alarm. He was only a big 
child after all, with a child’s alteraate hopefulness and despair, with 
a child’s passionate devotion for those he loved, and ignorant terror 
of danger to those beloved ones. 

‘*Mrs, Mellish may have made a confidante of Parsons,” replied 
the ensign’s widow, “ but she certainly did not enlighten me as to 
her intended movements. Shall I ring the bell for Parsons ?” 

‘* Tf yon please.” 

Jehn Mellish stood upon the threshold of the Freach window, not 
caring to enter the handsome chamber of which he was the master. 
Why should he go into the housa? It was no home for him with- 
out the woman who had made it so dear and sacred; dear even in 
the darkest hour of sorrow and anxiety, sacred even in despite of 
the trouble his love had brought upon him. 

The maid Parsens appeared in answer to a message sent by Mrs. 
Powell; and John strode into the room and interrogated her sharply 
as to the departure of her mistress. 

The girl could tell very little, except that Mrs. Mellish had said 
that she was going into the gardens, and that she had left a letter in 
the study for the master ef the house. Perhaps Mrs. Powell was 
even Letter aware of the existence of this letter than the Abigail 
herself. She had crept stealthily into John’s room after her inter- 
view with the Softy and her chance encounter of Aurora. She had 
found the letter lying on the table, sealed with a crest and mono- 
gram that were engraved upon a bloodstone worn by Mrs. Mellish 
amongst the trinkets on her watch chain. It was not possible, 
therefore, to manipulate this letter with any safety, and Mrs. Powell 
had contented herself by guessing darkly at its contents. The 
Softy liad told her of the fatal discovery of the morning, and she in- 
stinctively comprehended the meaning of that sealed letter. It was 
a letter of explanation and farewell, perhaps; perhaps only of fare- 
well. 

John strode along the corridor that led to his favorite room. The 
chamber was dimly lighted by the yellow evening sunlight which 
streamed from betweea the Venetian blinds, and drew golden bars 
upon the matted floor. But even in that dusky and uncertain light 
he saw the white patch upon the table, and sprang with tigerish 
haste upon the letter his wife had left for him. 

He drew up the Venetian blind and stood in the embrasure of the 
window, with the evening sunlight upon his face, reading Aurora’s 
letter. There was neither anger nor alarm visible in his face as he 
read, only supreme love and supreme compassion. 

“My poor darling! my poor girl! How could she think that 
there could ever be such a word gs good-bye between us! Does she 
think so lightly of my love as to believe that it could foil her now, 
when she wants it most? Why, if that man had lived,” he thought 

his face darkening with the memory of that unburied clay which yet 
lay in the still chamber at the north lodge, “ if that man had lived, 
and had claimed her, and carried her from me by the right of the 
paper in my breast, I would have clung to her still; I would have 
followed wherever he went, and would have lived near him, that she 
might have known where to look for a defender from every wrong; 
I would have been his servant, the willing servant and contented 
hanger-on of a boor, if I could have served her by enduring his ia- 
solence. So, my dear, my dear,” murmured the young squire, with 
a tender smile, ‘‘it was worse than foolish to write this letter to me, 
and even more useless than it was cruel to run away from the man 
who would follow you io the farthest end of this wide world.” 

He put the letter into his pocket, and took his hat from the table. 


’ 





He was ready to start—he scarcely knew for what destination; for 
the end of the world, perhaps—in search for the woman he loved. 
But he was going to Fe'den Woods before beginning the longer 
journey, as he fully believed that Aurora would fly to her father in 
her foolish terror. 

‘To think that anything could ever happen to change or lessen 
my love for her,” he said; ‘foolish girl! foolish girl!” 

He rang for his servant, and ordered the hasty packing of his 
smallest portmanteau. He was going to town for a day or two, and 
he was going alone. He looked at his watch; it was only a quarter 
after eight, and the mai} left Doncaster at half-past 12. There was 
plenty of time, therefore; a good deal too much time for the feverish 
impatience of Mr. Mellish, who would have chartered a special engine 
to convey him, had the railway officials been willing. There were 
four long hours during which he must wait, wearing out his heart in 
his anxiety to follow the woman he loved, to take her to his breast 
and comfort and shelter her, to tell her that true love knows neither 
decrease nor change. He ordered the dog-cart to be got ready for 
him at H o’clock.’ There was a slow train that left Doncaster at 10; 
but as it reached London only 10 minutes before the mail, it was 
scarcely desirable as a conveyance. Yet after the hour had passed 
for its starting Mr. Mcllish reproached himself bitterly for that lost 
10 minutes, and was tormented by a fancy that, through the loss of 
those very 10 minutes, he should miss the chance of an immediate 
mecting with Aurora. 

It was nine e’clock before he remembered the necessity of making 
some pretence of sitting down to dinner. He took his place at the 
end of the long table, and sent for Mrs. Powell, who appeared in 
answer to his summons, and seated herself with a well bred affecta- 
tion of not knowing that the dinner had been put off for an hour and 
a half. 

“T’m sorry I’ve kept you so long, Mrs. Powell,” he said, as he 
sent the ensign’s widow a ladlefull of clear soup that was of the tem- 
perature of lemonade. ‘The truth is, that I—I—find I shall be 
compelled to rum up to town by the mail.” 

“Upon no unpleasant business, I hope ?” 

‘Oh, dear no, not at all. Mrs. Mellish has gone up to her 
father’s place, and—and—has requested me to foliow her,” added 
John, telling a lie with considerable awkwardness, but with no very 
great remorse. He did not speak again during dinner. He ate any- 
thing that his servants put before him, and when the cloth had been 
removed, and he was left alone with Mrs. Powell, he sat staring at 
the reflection of the wax-candles in the depths of the mahogany. It 
was only when the lady gave a little ceremonial cough, and rose with 
the intention ef simpering out of the room, that he roused himself 
from his long reverie, and looked up suddenly. 

** Don’t go just this moment, if you please, Mrs. Powell,” he said. 
“If you'll sit down again for a few minutes, I shall be glad. I 
wished to say a word or two to you before I leave Mellish.” 

He rose as he spoke, and pointed to a chair. Mrs. Powell seated 
herself and looked at him earnestly, with an eager, vipcrish earnest- 
ness, and a nervous movement of her thin lips. 

‘‘ When you came here, Mrs. Poweil,” said John gravely, * you 
came as my wife’s guest, and as my wife’s friend. I need scarcely 
say that you could have had no better claim upon my friendship and 
hospitality. If you had brought a regiment of dragoons with you as 
the condition of ycur visit, they wou'd have been welcome; fer I be- 
lieved that your coming would give pleasure to my-poor girl. If my 
wife had been indebted to you for any word of kindness, for any look 
of affection, I would have repaid that debt a thousand fold, had it 
lain in my power to do so by any service, however difficult. You 
would have lost nothing by your love for my poor, motherless girl, if 
any devotion of mine could have recompensed you for that tender- 
ness. It was only reasonable that I should look to you as the 
natural friend and counsellor cf my darling: and I did so, honestly 
and confidently. Forgive me if I tell you that I very soon discov- 
ered how much [ had been mistaken in entertaining sucha hope. I 
soon saw that you were no friend to my wife.” 

** Mr. Mellish !” 

“Oh, my dear madam, you-think because I keep hunting boots 
and guns inthe room I call my study, and because I remember no 
more of the Latin that my tutor crammed into my head than the first 
line ef the Eton Syntax—you think, because I’m not clever, that I 
must needs be a fool. That’s your mistake, Mrs. Powell; I’m not 
clever enough to be a fol, and I’ve just sufficient perception to see 
any danger that assails those I love, You don’t like my wife; you 
grudge her her youth and beauty, and my foolish love for her; and 
you've watched and listened, and plotted—in a ladylike way, of 
course—to do her some evil. Forgive me if I speak plainly, When 
Aurora is concerned I feel very strongly. To hurt her little finger is 
to torture my whole body. To stab her once is to stab me a hundicd 
times. I have no wish to be discourteous to a lady; I am only sorry 
that you have been unable to love a poor girl who has rarely failed 
to win friends amongst those who have known her. Let us part 
without animosity, but let us understand’ each other for the first 
time. You do not like us, and it is better that we should part before 
you learn to hate us.” . 

The ensign’s widow waited in utter stupefaction until Mr. Mellish 
stopped, from want of breath, perhaps, rather than from want of 
words, 

All her viperish nature rose in white defiance of him as he walked 
up and down the room, cliafing himself into a fury with his recollec- 
tion of the wrong she had done him in not loving his wife. 

** You are perhaps aware, Mr. Mellish,” she said, after an awful 
pause, “that under such circumstances the annual stipend due to 
me for my services cannot be expected to cease at your caprice ; and 
that, although you may turn me out of doors”—Mrs. Powell de- 
seended to this very commonplace locution, and stooped to the ver- 
nacular in her desire to be spiteful—*‘ you must understand that you 
will be liable for my salary nntil the expiration of ——” 

‘Oh, pray do not imagine that I shall repudiate any claim you 
may have upon me, Mrs. Powell,” said John eagerly; ‘“* Heaven 
knows it has been no pleasure to me to speak as plainly as I have 
spoken to-night. I will write a cheque for any amount you may 
consider pees as compensation for this change in our arrange- 
ments. I might have been more polite, perhaps; I might have told 
you that my wife and I think of travelling on the Continent, and 
that we are, therefore, breaking up our household. I have preferred 
telling you the plain truth. Forgive me if I have wounded you.” 

Mrs. Powell rose, pale, menacing, terrible; terrible in the inten- 
sity of her feeble wrath, and in the consciousness that she had 
pewer to stab the heart of the man who had affronted her. 

“You have merely anticipated my own intention, Mr. Mellish,” 
she said, ‘‘I could not possibly have remained a member of your 
household after the very unpleasant circumstances that have lately 
transpired. My werst wish is that you may find yourself involved 
in no greater trouble through your connection with Mr. Floyd's 
daughter. Let me add one word of warning before I have the honor 
of wishing you good evening. Malicious people might be tempted 
to smile at your enthusiastic mention of your ‘wife; remembering 
that the person to whom you allude is Aurora Conyers, the widow 
of your groom, and that she has never possessed any legal claim to 
the title you bestow upoh her.” 

if Mrs. Powell had been a man she would have found her head in 
contact with the Turkey carpet of John’s dining-room before she 
could have concluded this speech; as she was a woman, John Mel- 
lish stood looking her full in the face, waiting till she had finished 
speaking. But he bore the stab she inflicted without flinching under 
its cruel pain, and he robbed her of the gratification she had hoped 
for. He did not let her see his anguish. 

**1f Lofthouse has told her the secret,” he cried, when the door 
had closed upom Mrs. Powell, “I'll horsewhip him in the eburch.” 

(70 be continued.) 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
100,000 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewellery, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lotkets, Rings, 
Gents’ Pins, Sleeve Buttons, 

Studs, &c., &c., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paid for until you know what 
you are to get. Send for Circular contatming full 
Hise and particulars, Send 25 cents for a Certificate. 

Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





ONYX and PEARL EARRINGS and PINS, 
NEW STYLES, 
For sale by GEO. C, ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
Formerly No. 11 Wall St. 


SILVER FRUIT KNIVES, 


For sale by 
GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No, 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
Formerly No. 11 Wall St. 








FINE GOLD BAND BRACELETS, 
RICH STYLES, 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
Formerly No, 11 Wall St. 





MOURNING WATCHCHAINS, 
NEW STYLES, 
For sale by GEO, C, ALLEN 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
371 Formerly No. 11 Wall St.’ 


FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of ; 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerty H. P. Decraar,) 
HO. 8? BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
aw Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 


359-74 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
M six weeks (u! the smoothest Se) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price 1 by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G, G 4eM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 








Soldiers, 25 Sheets Paper, 25 Envelopes, Pen, 
Pencil and Holder, sent anywhere, postpaid, on 
receipt of 18 cents. Address, 

371 “ GEO. SNOW, Greenficld, Mass, 





Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, ‘‘ The Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser,’ by WM. EARL, M. D., 186 
pages. Muiled everywhere in sealed enveldpes, on 
ar of 25 cents (stamps), Address 58 White St. 

oe 





““foustaches and Whiskers in 42 days.” 
Hunting, Fishing and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
allin the BOOK OF WONDERS, 7,500 sold, 8th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. 8 for $1. Mailed free. 


. Address C, E. HUNTER & CO., Hivadale, N. H. 
70-3 





Friends of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
—L hve alwavs on hand a good assortment of the 
WINES and BRANDIES of PAUL DE CONINCK, 
MONOD and GUIRAUD, of BORDEAUX, France. 
All goods warranted strictly pure. They are recom- 
mended and — used for medical pospeess. J. 
MARC MARTIN, Importer, 203 Pearl-st.N. Y. 370 


THE ALBION A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
5 Established in 1823, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Paice $3 per ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER COPY. 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Bee &t., N. ¥, 
P. S8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 


Engravings, $3; half-dozen er more, $2 per Copy 
Sent, postpuid, to any address in the United States. 
000 








Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions in Ventriloquism; and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address 

J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





Employment.—THE FRANKLIN SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY want local and travelling 
Agents at a very liberal salary or commission, For 
Circulars, terms and Specimen Machine, address 
568-80 HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 





Army and Country Agents!—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address i 
363-75 HUBBARD BROS,, 65 Nassau st,, N. Y, 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “ preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of ‘“‘Corn Starch” and 
** Prepared Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con-' 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, &c., without isinglass, with 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel+ 
Jent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, ch colate, tea, &e, 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions, 

A most delicious article of food for children and 
invalids of all ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists eve where. 

Manufactured at GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 
369-80 ~ WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chambers St., cor, of Chatham St, 000 





Beauty-—Hvun7's BLoom or Roses, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. HUNT & CO., Periumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 000 


Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRES~ 
The cheapest ant. best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, ity stamp. 
J. @. COOLEY & CU. No, 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 


SONNTAG & BEGGS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
GUITARS, FLUTES, 

368-80 14 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
ATRIMONY MADE EASY; a curious book 

(third edition).—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwisc, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 

Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 








The Harly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Finids the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Mg py Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
Aa Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and. Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat an 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 357-50 





The Confessions and Experience .o1 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery, By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, ay Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 


RMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 Canal Street, New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 2 


Family Supply Store for 
Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, 
For Shirt-making. 
JAS, PARRISH, 





367-74 





$76 a Month !—I want te hire an Agent in 
every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 
thew cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 
358-72 8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 
ROBERT ADAIR, 


440 CANAL STREET, near Varick, N. Y., 
Is prepared to supply Families with 


PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
PHILADELPHIA ALE, 
PHILADELPHIA XXX Strovr 

PHILADELPHIA XX ALE- 
Scotch and English Ales. Champagne Cider, &c, 
London and Dublin Porter. Minera aters, &c., in 
bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delivered 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 





Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized, Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 
365-72 54 East Twelfth St., New York, 


Commercial Travellers Wanted.— Large 
commission ; honorable business, Circular sent. A, 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N. Y. 
I Established 1540. Fer Specimen by Mail, two stampa 


000 








To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is Le ps bw ae by | (free), S 
the receipt of a postpai rected envelope, a copy 0 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Still Victorious. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye..........- Newly improved, 
Logle’s Hyperion Fluid,........ Forces Hair to grow. 
itogle’s Balm of Cytherea. .lmproves the Complexion. 

Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable 


| W. BOGLE, 


| 202 Washington 8t., Boston. 








4 Superb Cachinnatory Triumph! 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


FOR DECEMBER, 


Wi! be one of the finest numbers ever issued. 

Its large cartoons are admirably apropos, 

The humors of Taxation are ludicrously exemplified 
in a comparison between John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, in which our patriotic Artist makes the 
Old Pirate get the worst of it, 

Columbia and Unele Sam are also portrayed, besides 
numerous jliustrations showing up Election Fun in 
every aspect, 

These criticisms are by Newman, Bellew, Howard, 

ch, Tenniel and other eminent Artists 

The literature is also first-rate, consisting of a story 
expressly written for husbands who have the good 
fortune to be henpecked, and who can theretore enjoy 
the fun of this prize story, called 


TAMING YOUR TARTAR; 
OR, 
How to Prevent a Woman Wearing the 
What d’ye Call ‘ems! 

There is aleo a verbatim report of the recent row in 
the City Hall, “all about a dinner ”—with 16 pages 
of humorous anecdotes, comical remarks, lang rable 
incidents, ludicrous sayings, funny things and absurd 
stories. In a word, No. 57 of FRANK LESLIE’s 
BUDGET OF FUN is a galaxy of Wit and Humor, 

PRICE SIX CENTS. 
FRANE LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 
SINCLAIR TovsEY, General Agent, 121 Nassau St. 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS | 








Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War of 1861; Descriptive, Statis- 
tical and Documentary. 


Edited by the Hon. E. G. Squier, late U. 8. Minister 

to Gentral America. Price 25 cents per number. 

The first volume of this magnificent work is now 

ready. Price $6 50. Itis a complete record o/ 

the Great Rebellion of 1861 and 1862, from th: 

attack on Fort sumter to the present time. I 

is embellished with nearly 800 Splendid Illus 

tratiogs. The Illustrations comprise ever: 

incident of interest, while the battle-scenes arc 

masterpieces of effect and accuracy, not sur 

assed by Horace Vernet. During the eutir 

— of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has had no 

less than 20 Special Artists in the Ficld, besides 

innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, whe 

have furnished him with Sketches of every 
event ef interest. 


This great work also contains Portraits and Biogr 
yhies of the eminent men of the time—Soldicrs 
atriots, Rebels and Statesmen. 


Vol, 1 contains 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly 
printed on fine thick paper, manufactured cx- 
pressly for this work, which is universally 
acknowledged by the press as the greatest His 
torical Work of the kind ever issued. 

It embraces all the Official Documents of importance, 
emanating North and South, with complete de- 
scription of the battles, forces engaged, ete, 


This work can either be had, first volume complete, 
in numbers, price $6 50 cents, or in separate 
numbers, price 25 cents. Exch number is bound 
in a tasteful cover, tinted, and embellished with 
beautiful designs, so as to bean ornament to the 
drawing-room table, 


Heroic Incidents, Personal Adventures 
and Anecdotes of the Civil War in 
America, 


A collection of the mostinteresting and daring deeds 
rformed by our gallant soldiers. It is embei- 
ished with 40 striking Illustrations, beauti- 
fully drawn and engraved, and is neatly bound 
in an Illustrated Cever, printed in colors. 
This is the Book for Summer travelling, the 
Incidents being comp!cte in themselves, and 
related in simp] language. It is an admirable 
volume to send to the camp, calculated at once 
to muse and rouse to patriotic action. Price 
25 cents, 


Frank Leslie's Illvstrirte Zeitung, or 
German [illustrated Newspaper: 
Published Weekly. Price 6 centa, or $3 a year. 
This admirable paper, published in the German lan- 
guage, is of the same size, and contains the same 
numver of pages as FRANK LreSLIr’s English 
Illustrated. Itis filled with admirable Illustra- 
tions of the great events of the day, at home and 
abroad, Illustrated Novels, Stories, News, and 
other original and brilliant matter. It has a 
large circulation in Germany, and is universally 


acknowledged to be THE MOST POPULAR | 


AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
it should be found in every German fasily, for 
| is entirely unexceptionable in the character 
of »ts literature, and its Illustrations are of the 
highest order of art, 





Prank Leslie's Monthly and Gazette of 
Fashion. 
Price 25 cents, or $3 a year. 


Encouraged by the favorable reception this Monthly 
has met with, the Proprictor will spare no ex- 
* ertion to deserve and secure a still farther dc- 
gree of public patronage and approbation. The 
great resources at his command enable him to 
present FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY to the 
reader with a variety and exceilence of Literary 
Matter, numerous and superb Illustrations and 
exquisitely designed Fashion Plates, so that; 
from the it variety and elegance of its sub- 
jects, it fur surpasses every Periodical of its 
¢lass in the world. Special efforts will be madé 
in the department devoted to the Ladies. The 
GAZETTE OF FASHION, although incorporated 
with FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY, will be as 
——_ in all its cpurtpente as usual, The su- 
purb colored Fashion Plate to be given in each 
number \: iil be produced with greater cost and 
care. The various cuts, Illustrations of the 
newest Designs and Fashions in Millinery, 
Embroidery and Needlework, will be carefully 
executed. FraNk L¥SLIE’S MONTHLY cou- 
tains 100 imperial octavo pages, printed on the 
finest paper, with numberless original Draw- 
in s, designed and engraved by our best Artists, 
and presents more variety, of a better quality, 
in a more elegant style, and at a cheaper rate, 
than any other publication, 


FRANK LESLIE’Ss MONTHLY is now Electrotyped, 
and the back numbers can be supplied, com- 
mencing with the number for June, 1862, which 
number contains the exquisite Portrait, en- 
graved on Steel, of MRS. PRESIDENT LI1N- 
COLN, the First of the series of Represent- 
ative Women of America, 


——=—_ - 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


sLLUSTRATED NEWSPA) ER: 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.........$ 
Two copies one year......... PPYTTTTy G0ceos 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers .....,. 
One copy for 17 weeks.......+.. geecvcgeces 


ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 

One copy one year, or §2 numbers,.,....,.$3 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... 1 
One copy for 17 weeks......... sscecccesees | 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 
One copy one yeur, or 12 numbe®s ........-$3 00 


BUDGET OF FuN: 
One copy for one year, or 12 numbers...... $0 75 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR: 

One copy one year, or 24 numbers .........$6 00° 
One copy six months, or 12 numbers...... 3 00 
One copy three months, or 6 numbers,..,. 1 50 


(These rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of tl. 
War inelyde the U. 8, Postage, which mugt 
be prepaid,) 


_— CHEAP CASH JEWELLERY HOUSE 
OF NEW YORK. 
TTEADQUARTERS FOR 


Masons and All Dealers in Jewellery, 
Cc. P. GIRTON, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
No. 208 broadway. 
Wholesale Agents wanted in every Regiment and 
Town in the United States, Canada and British Pro- 
vinces, The asgortment comprises all kinds of 
SETS, VEST CHAINS, NECK CHAINS, LOCK 
ETS, BRACELETS, RINGS, PINS, CHARMS, 
STUDS and BUTTONS, MASONIC, 
I. 0. O. F., AND ALL KINDS 
OF EMBLEM PINS, 
And everything in the Jewellery line, 

Any one wishivg t + see samples, I will send either 
»f the following articles, together with my Wholesale 
Yircular, on the receipt of one dollar: 

A Goid Masonic Pin or Ring, ora 

Nice Gold-plated Misonie Fob-Key, ora 

Beautiful Set of Jewellery, ora 

Fine Engraved Snap Locket, or an 
Oval Engraved Bracelct, or a 
California Diamond Ring or Pin, ora 

Set of Engraved Solitaire Sleeve-Buttons, 

(Lady’s or-Gentleman’s), ora 

Set of Studs and Buttons, ora 

Gentleman’s Seal Stone Ring, ora 

Lady’s Double Heat Ning, ora 

Lady’s En imeled Revolving Pin, ora 
Neat Gold-plated Vest Chain or Neck Chain, ora 
California Diamond Cluster Pin, with 
' Chain attached, or an 
Anchor Pin, with Chain attached, or a 
Fiae Gold een and Pencil, 

All the above goods are sold at retail at from #2 to 
*5each. versons wishing to order anything which 
may not be specified on the Circular, can re y upon 
having their orders faithfully attended to, 369-71 














“SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE!!! 


Our Great Portfolio Prize Package still has the preference, 








over all others. We have added an immense List of over Three 
Hundred New Articles, from which FIFTE TO TWENTY 
| FIVE DOLLARS A DAY CAN BE RUALIZED. 
We want all who HAVE, and all who have NOT, received our 
ol4 Cirenlar, to send immediately (enclosing stamp) for the 
NEW CIRCULAR—it tar surpasses any thing ever offered to 
AGENTS, SUTLERS, SOLDIERS, PEDLARS, and those out 
of employsmeut. AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED. 
| WEIR & CO., 34 SOUTH THIRD, PHILADELPHIA, 

















1.24 Procures Atwater’s $1, 


PATENT CoryiInG Press AND Book BY MAIL, It 
Copirs WRITING INSTANTLY AXD PERFECTLY. A 
CAPITAL ARTICLE. THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD, 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BY SAMPLE IN CITIES, 
&c. CIRCULAR FREE, 

38-75 J. ll. ATWATER, Providence, R. I, 





MURRAY, EDDY & Co.'s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 
Kentucky . 
AND 
Missouri, 





draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 


| sworn Commissioners, 





aw Tie Managers’ Offices are located at Covin tom 
Kentucky, and St. Loui, Missouri, 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 

e@ Cireo‘arc, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be scnt, free of expens 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 

OR, 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., St, Louis MissourL 
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Good Men Wanted in ALL“PARTS of the Country, 
* To sell KETTELL’s Illustrated 
History of the Great Rebellion! 
Sold only by Guventy Exclusive Terri- 
tory given. Vol. 1 now ready for delivery. 
The work is printed both in ENGLISH and GERMAN, 
and is THE Book that THE PEOPLE DEMAND. 


ae eG. MILLME, 29 Park Row, N.Y. 
TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane. New York- 








Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols, 3710 





Six Hundred Thousand More!—See adver 


tisement inside. 3710 


Union Paper and Envelope Prize Pack=- 
ages, great variety, retail at 25 cents, New ARMY 
PORTFOLIO, retails for $1. Great inducements to 
G. 8S. HASKINS & CoO., 

36 Beekman street, N. Y. 





Agents and Dealers. 
3710 


$ Something New!—Agents Wanted !— 
To seil new articles of real merit just introduced. 
Wanted 1 te bate te and waaranted to give satis- 
faction. The best inducements offered. scriptive 
Circulars sent on eT TY. For terms, &c., ad- 
dress, with stamp, RICE & CO., 83 Nassau Strect, 
New York, and-Chicago, Illinois. 








AGENTS WANTED 


To sell 10 NewStyles of PRIZE and STATIONERY 

PACKAGES. The Cheapest, Largest and Best in the 

World, containing 50 Sheets of Writing Paper and 100 

useful articles. Price $5 per 100, and upwards, Send 

for Circulars, ©, M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassau st., 
~ New York. © 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 


Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 


= 495 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 








BALLOU’S 
* PATENTED 


ws Xe. @. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 


a@ SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 


409 Broadway, 
New York. 








For 
United 


sale by all the principa. dealers throughout the 
States 





Magic Pocket Books, with Elastic Band, for 
the New Postage Currency, made and sold at Whole- 
sue and Retail, by SNOW _& CAPGOOD, Pathjinder 
Office, 22 Court street, Boston. Agents wanted, 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 15 cents. 371-20 





AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure. Fit ranteed. $21 and $24 
ozen. 
aa Famil Supply Store of Bosoms, Collars and 
Wristbands for Shirt making. 366-910 


U. S&S A, NIGHT COMPASSES. 
in be seen distinctly the darkest night without a 
light. Used by Gen. McClellan and our most dis- 
tin, ed officers. Price $1, $2, $3, Si and $10. Sent 
free on receipt of _ ate and retail, 

0-20 ¥. 


N'UNTER, O tician 
169 William St., N. 
Mrs. A. A. Binns’s New Millinery, 555 
BROADWAY, over Taylor’s Saloon. Ladies wishin 
10 get the New Style ot Fall and Winter Bonnets will 
find at this establishment everything desirable, 
‘Mourning Bonnets, Widows’ Caps, Travelling Bon- 
nets Wedding Bonnets, pera Bonnets and teel 
Dress Bonnets on hand or made to order. Felt Bloom- 
ers selling at 75 cents. Bonagets just received 
at Mra. A. A. BINNS‘S New Millinery, over Taylor’a 
Saloon. Cut this out t) avoid mistake. 10 








ot 





LL — for at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, "s F 
Newberpe, Port my sil should 


sent, at half rates, 7 HABNDENS P 
be ya 3 EXPRESS. 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers ctenah loa rates. — 





10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Send for a Circular. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 
M4Ga# rine 500 times, mailed on receipt 
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4N HEIR 


MasTeR—“ Well, you lazy nigger, you've taken your time anyway.” 
ars hearn you tell Kunnel Konk yesterday dat time was made for 
slaves, so I’se ony bin just taking possession of my own property.” : 





AGENTS WANTED 
In every Town, Village and Camp, to seli our Great 
NEW UNION PRIZE PACKAGES, DECIDEDLY 
SUPERIOR to anything of the kind ever offered for 


sale. They are all good, and contain large quantitics 
of FINE PAPER, Envelopes. Pens, Pencils, Pen- 


holders, Blotters, Fashion Plates, Designs, Games, 
Recipes, Likenesses of Heroes, Fancy Articles, RICH 
JEWELLERY, Soldier’s Guide, etc., etc. Stationery 
in beautiful Colors. Everybody wants them. Profits 
immense, $15 perdaymade, Each Package contains 
$1 worth of goods for ouly 25 cents. A FINE 
WATCH GIVEN FREE to each Agent. Send for 
New Circulars free. 8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 
Nassau street, N. Y. Largest and oldest Prize Pack- 
age House in the world. 3710 


A CARD. 
TO MERCHANTS, SUTLERS AND OTHERS. 


The OPPOSITION PRIZE PACKAGE CO. will 
call the attention uf Dealers to the fact that they have 
made extensive arrangements to supply the trade 
with NEW and UNEQUALLED Packages at 50 per 
cent. BELOW THE USUAL PRICES. Circulars 
sent free. Address, OPPOSITION PRIZE ACK- 
AGE CO., 128 Nassau street, N. Y. 371lo 








American Playing Cards. Buy the 
“UNION PLAYING CARDS.” 


The suits are Eagles, Shields, Stars and Fl 1- 
onel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and 
Major for Jack. You can play all the usual games, 
Four packs sent by mail on receipt of $1. Dealers, 
send for Circular. Address AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ING AGENCY, 14 Chambers street, N. Y. 3710 





3700 





Bee C. P. Girton.—Page 111, 
Wheeling Chairs for Invalids—\Great J ones 





Agents wanted te sell Winslow’s Army and 
Prize Stationery Package, containing more Stationery 
and other useful and valuable articles than any other 
Prize Pac offered, As an extra inducement to 
Agents, we shall give, with every 100 packages sold 
a large and splendid Silver Ice Pitcher, sold b all 
Jewellers for $12; and warranted to be worth at least 
as much as any two watches ever given away by any 
New York or Philadelphia Prize Package Manufac- 
turers. A sample of kage and Circular will be 
mailed FREE, by addressing 
W. L. WINSLOW, 


370-10 Bookseller and Stationer, Syracuse, N.Y. 





$10—Johnson’s Union W Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the shocnees, best and most 
reliable oe Soares, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE \ 

, JOHNSON & ©O., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 


$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wringer. 
made "gets out of 0 iron and vulcanized India rubber. 





Never gets out ef order, Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit A or a 
0000 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 way, N.Y, 





AGENTS WANTED. 
APPLY AT ONCE. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 


Canvassers and Agents are notified that the Sub- 
scription Department at this office is now making ex- 
tensive arran: mts for a thorough canvass ef the 
PicTORIAL HiIsTORY OF THE WAR and the MonTH- 
LY a Liberal pe are be 
loca agents, you want a pro e Agency, sen 

for a Circular. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Agent, 
: 19 City Hall Square, N.Y. 





Wanted.—PRIZE STATIONERY 

SALEABLE. ‘Those bow‘ haben ints wales 
A . now in ness, ag well as 

others, should send for our Circular. . 

3090 THISTLE & CO., 128 and 130 Naseau-st., N.Y. 








The Prince cf Holiday Gifts or Presents. 
~THE CRAIG MICRO PE.—M 8 small 
objects 10,000 times. So simple that a child may use 
it. The cheapestand best Microscope in the world. 
mail, $2 25; with six mounted objects, $3. 





B Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
: ° 


ego F. BOWEN, Box 220, “vo, Mass, 


Price, by 
Address HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre-st. N. 


Ninth Assembly District—16th Ward. 


PEOPLE’S UNION CAADIDATE 


FOR ASSEMBLY, 
SAMUEL C. REED. 


Mme- Demorest’s $5 Sewing Machine 
makes the Running-Stitch very rapidly, exactly like 
hand sewing, only more perfect and regular. © Will 
Gather, Hem, Tuck, Shirr, Run-up breadths, ete., with 
double or single thread, using a common needle. Any 
child can use it. It will last a lifetime. A marvel of 
simplicity. A beautiful ornament and a rapid, prac- 
tical and efficient Sewing-Machine, adapted to a e 
proportion of fine family sewing. A gem for the 
million. Every lady, mother, milliner and dressmaker 
should have one, Sent everywhere by express, and 
collected on delivery, Liberal arrangements for 
Agencies, For particulars, specimen of sewing, ete, 
send a stamp for return postage. Address 

700 MME, DEMOREST, No. 743 Broadway, N. Y 








A SPLENDID MAGAZINE. 


MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS 
AND JOURNAL DU GRAND MONDE. This 
splendid Magazine is devoted exclusively to the 

ashions and Novelties in Dress fir Ladies and 
Children, and is ae to be the largest and 
best Fashion Magazine in the world, Contains large 
and beautiful Fashion Plates, numerous Engravings, 
Braid-W ork, Embroidery and three full-sized Patterns. 
Published at No. 473 Broadway, and sold every where, 
at 25 centse—yearly, $1, with a valuable premium. Do 
not fail to see the splendid Winter number. 3700 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUAR® 
PIANOS 
Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 


warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker St., near Broadway, N.Y. Send for Circular, 





[Nov. 8, 1862, 











WARDS 





PERFECT FITTING 


=) 











Made to Measure at $18, $24 and $27 
PER DOZEN. 
Self-NMeasurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of 


prices, and drawings of different styles of shirts and 
collcrs sent free everywhere, 


FRENCH FLAN*EL ARMY SHIRTS, 


$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
000 No. 387 BROADWAY. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


OF AMERICA. 








* 
Just published, for November, 


FRANK LESLIE'S MONTHLY 


Containing a 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 


Most exquisitely engraved on Sieel, of 


MISS CHASE, 


Daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every number of FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY, the 
most popular Mogazine of the day, will in future be 
Embellished with a splendid Full ——_ Portrait. 
beautifully engraved on Steel, of some distinguished 
American Lady. 


Every one of these superb Illustrations is worth 
more than the usual subscription to the Magazine, 
and will, when complete, form a complete Gallery of 
American Intellect, Loveliness and Fashion, 





TIFFANY & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 


Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YorkK. 
Howse In Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 


OF 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS. 
HAYT & KARR, 
369-72 No, 361 BROADWAY 





CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE 


This popular Winé, of which the undersigne! ars 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1858 


‘he Medal awarded by the judges can be seen at our office 
weo TT. W BAYAUD & 100 Pear! St. ¥_Y 





NOW REaDy, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
POCK HLT wilITION 


Rus, 
OF THE 


TAX LAW. 


PRICK 10 CENTS. 








yresesipe. It contains 64 Pages small folio, 
one publication. Calendar is calculated for all 
Illustrated Cover, printed in Colors) 25 Cents. 


TABLE OF 


Astronomical Phenomena, &c. 
Division of Time. 
Meteorological Notes. 
Facts about Reckoning Time. 
How to Foretell the er, 
The Population and Races of the World. 
The Governments of the World. 
es and Navies of the Worli. 
The Royal Families of the World. 
Population of Chief Cities in the World. 
The United States, Historical, Statistical, &c. 
The Population of the United States. 
rhe Government of the United States ; 
Gongressional, &c. 

The rarchy of theUnited States. 
The Rebel Government. 

Army and Navy of the Rebel Government. 

o 


law. 
History of the United States. 


Executive, 


———_———— —— 








ALSO, 
FRANK LESLIE’S COMIC ALMANAC, 
Con:aining 32 Pages, full of Humorous Engravings and entertaining matter. st fas also a complete 


e Calendar, Age of the Moon, and highly entertaining Astronomical and Chronological Memoranda, This 
- 370-30 , imanac contains nearly 100 Engravings. Price 10 Cents. 


NEARLY READY, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
OR REPOSITORY OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


This is the most splendid and comprehensive work of the kind ever published, far excelling its London 
ie and upwards of ¢0 Engravings in the highest style of Art. 
rpress is a complete vade mecum of useful and statistical knowledge, never before collected together in 


ALMANAC, 


Ite 


places in the United States. Price (in a handsome 


CONTENTS. 


Popular Vote for President, 1852, and 66, 

Chief Officers of United States, 1774 to 1863, 

State Governments. 

Rates of Postage. 

Naturalization and Rights of Sutfrage. 

Pay of Army and Navy Officers. 

Dictionary of Military Terms. 

Longest Day iu every part of the World, 

Dimensions of large Steamers. . 

Length of Steamship Routes. 

The Fastest Passages Made. 

Sizes of Theatres. 

Popular Names of States. 

Public Libraries. 

Length of Fifty-two days in the Year. 

Abstract of Eight Censuses—White and Slave, 

Military Statiatics, 

McKay’s Report of Ironclads of France and England, 
ete., ete., etc., etc, 





